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This second issue of the Journal contains two articles on the use of graphology 
as a tool in psychobiography. The information contained in the first piece, written 
by Renata Propper, on the handwritings of artists Picasso and Braque, was utilized 
by biographer John Richardson, in his book The Life of Picasso, published this year 
by Random House. The second article, co-authored by Alan Levine and Matilda 
Lerner, on the handwriting of Carl Sanburg, presents, perhaps for the first time in 
this form, an open dialogue between two graphologists, as they discuss and 
analyze the handwriting of this great poet. Dr. Levine has also included a 
psychohistorical expose on Sanburg’s life. 

The middle section presents three articles on diagnostic techniques. The first, by 
New School teacher, Lois Vaisman, with Virginia DiLeo, concerns the numerous 
complexities involved in analyzing the handwriting of troubled children. The 
following paper, written by Ms. Vaisman’s co-teacher, Patricia Siegel, tackles the 
ethical dilemma confronting graphologists, as they attempt to delineate various 
factors found in dishonest individuals. One of the questions Ms. Siegel raises is the 
enigmatic problem of deciding at what point a person has crossed over the line into 
the realm of immoral behavior. For instance, if a car salesman tells the buyer he has 
reached his “rock bottom price" and then lowers it after haggling, has he been 
dishonest? The last article in this section, written by Thea Stein Lewinson, presents, 
in encapsulated fashion, the essence of her psychodiagnostic technique for 
analyzing a handwriting and breaking it down into its rhythmic components of 
contraction and release. This compendium is a virtual bible for the understanding 
of this fertile investigative tool. 

The last section on Diagrams of the Unconscious begins with an article by the 
Sigmund Freud of graphology, Werner Wolff. When Dan Anthony originally put 
together his article, he referred extensively to Wolff’s masterwork. After discussing 
the matter, we set out to contact Wolff’s publisher, Grune & Stratton, to gain 
permission to present the enclosed passages. Much to our surprise, the publisher 
put us in touch with Mrs. Werner Wolff. A spry 90 years old, Mrs. Wolff was kind 
enough to grant her permission and also present to us a sample of her husband’s 
handwriting, which appears with the article. Mr. Anthony’s treatise, on the nine 
signature protocol discusses such abstract topics as touchpoint analysis, the 
rationale for obtaining samples of the person’s writing with his or her eyes closed, 
and the importance of the signature as a revealer of personality. The last article, 
written by Thelma Seifer, with the help of her son Marc Seifer, attempts to integrate 
the ideas of Wolff and Anthony into a new synthesis for the study of the unconscious 
of the writer. Mrs. Seifer’s contention is that by studying a handwriting with the 
intuitive right hemisphere, various patterns tend to emerge which often help the 
graphologist graduate to that next step in the analysis. As we all know, there is a 
surface or superficial level to many handwriting analyses, and then there is a deeper 
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realm where the true personality of the writer is revealed. All of these techniques 
are attempts to peel away the layers so as to gain entrance to this elusive core. 

The journal begins with a letter I wrote delineating the benefits of graphology 
which I read before the Rhode Island Senate hearings last year in response to 
legislation that had been proposed trying to ban the use of graphology as a tool in 
personnel selection. At the time of this writing, March, 1991, the Rhode Island state 
legislature is trying once again to pass this law, and I am testifying in the House. Last 
year the Senate ignored the bill, and let it die that way. This year, the forces against 
graphology had introduced three separate bills to the labor and judiciary depart¬ 
ments, (with similar bills being proposed in Iowa and Oregon). Had this original tact 
succeeded, it would have potentially meant that graphologists would have had to 
testify six separate times. 

On March 20,1 drove up to the Capitol to, essentially, cover the points raised in 
the following letter. I had also brought along samples of the handwritings of Albert 
Einstein, Walt Disney and Saddam Hussein. While waiting my turn to speak, one 
of the House representatives, Jeremiah Murphy, mentioned that as a former police 
captain, he had once utilized a graphologist to identify a cadet who penned an 
unkind note to a lady officer. Mr. Murphy said, “The graphologist did not say, ‘I think 
it might be him, or maybe it was him.’ He said, ‘It was him.’” 

While under employment with the URI Crime Lab, many years ago, I had worked 
on such a case, and when it came my turn to testify, I inquired if the case took place 
in 1974, and did it involve a pornographic note. The captain said it did. “You know, 
I never did meet that graphologist,” he remarked, as I declared, “I was that 
graphologist!” 

This kind of legislature, based mostly on ignorance, is not only a threat to 
graphology, but to all projective tests and to the field of industrial psychology in 
general. It is imperative that graphologists rally together and continue to write their 
congressmen to voice their displeasure concerning this regressive state of affairs. 

The second short article, written by Czech graphologist, Petr Zivny, presents an 
overview of some of the present day trends in European graphology. It is followed 
by a memorium to the medical doctor, Arie Naftali, a beloved Israeli graphologist 
and former student of Rudolf Pophal. Dr. Naftali’s article “Behavior Factors in 
Handwriting Identification,” Journal of Criminal Law, 1965, is an important contribu¬ 
tion to both graphology and questioned documents. We also note with regret, the 
death of Nadya Olyanova, who was ninety years old, author of the popular text 
Handwriting Tells. 

Marc J. Seifer 
Editor 
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May 3,1990 

The Honorable John Sabatini 
State Senator 
379 Armistice Blvd. 

Pawtucket, Rl 02861 

Dear Senator Sabatini: 

As a resident of the state of Rhode Island for a quarter of a century, and as 
a professional graphologist, I am urging you to vote “NO” on Bill H-8816: Handwriting 
as a Condition of Employment. My reasons are as follows: 

1. FROM THE CORPORATE POINT OF VIEW. This bill is potentially an infringe¬ 
ment upon the rights of corporations to utilize any tool available to them to enable 
them to hire the best person for the job. 

2. INVASION OF PRIVACY. This problem is easily solved if the applicant is notified 
that their application may be looked at by a handwriting analyst, (e.g., a notice to 
this effect could be placed conspicuously on the application). 

3. POTENTIAL VIOLATION OF RIGHTS. Like any discipline (e.g., medical, 
psychological, legal), the misuse of this technique is possible. However, if the 
analyst is incompetent, it is doubtful that he or she will continue to get clients as the 
analyses will consistently be incorrect. A graphologist should follow a code of 
ethics, and should not discuss certain variables (e.g., sexual tendencies) with the 
client, unless the job is in a sensitive field (e.g., day care center). Further, the person 
doing the hiring should never base their decision solely on one criteria, so that even 
if an analysis is negative, it probably would not be the only reason why a person was 
not hired, as the background, resume and personal interview would also be taken 
into account. 

Further, the misuse of graphology in and of itself, is not a legitimate reason 
to ban its use. As an analogy, there was recently a scandal with a doctor misusing 
heart pacemakers here in Rhode Island. The doctor was correctly prosecuted. 
Obviously, there was no discussion of doing away with that highly important medical 
device. 

4. VIOLATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE GRAPHOLOGIST. We analysts should 
be allowed to earn a living in our chosen profession, and this bill blocks us from this 
right. We are diagnosticians, much like the personnel agent who uses learned tools 
and common sense to evaluate individuals seeking jobs at various companies. This 
bill arbitrarily singles out graphology and is discriminatory in this sense. 

5. POTENTIAL RAMIFICATIONS. This bill sets a precedent which could threaten 
other projective measures such as the MMPI, Rorschach and other psychological 
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and aptitude tests. The bill also threatens the rights of personnel agents and 
personnel departments to effectively screen employees or job applicants, and the 
bill is based upon no scientific evidence that any person’s rights have ever been 
violated. 

6. BENEFITS FROM GRAPHOLOGY: Graphology is a worthwhile investigative 
tool. It is perhaps the best measure we have for peering into the psychophysiologi- 
cal structure of the human personality. 

a. FIELD OF PSYCHOANALYSIS: Graphology helps reveal insights into the 
personality of the writer. It can be used to aid psychotherapists and clients obtain 
greater insights into the nature of their personalities, and aid researchers to explore 
organizing principles of the unconscious. 

b. NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH: Handwriting is organized, structured 
and executed by the brain. As a measure of fine motor control, handwriting also 
reveals neurological organization (e.g., influence of hemispheric dominance, role 
of cerebral cortex, limbic system and brain stem). 

c. MEDICAL RESEARCH: Alfred Kanfer, of the Strang Clinic in New York has 
shown in a series of studies funded by the American Cancer Society that 
microscopic analysis of the handwriting trail of cancer patients reveals tell tale 
tremors. The potential for handwriting being used to screen out high risk individuals 
may prove to be a great benefit to the welfare of people. 

d. PERSONNEL SELECTION: When used correctly, graphology can be used to 
help place the right person in the right job and also help point out strengths and 
weaknesses of the individual in question. 

e. CRIME DETECTION: The police can make use of a trained graphologist to 
screen the handwritings of various suspects to provide a personality profile so that 
the more likely suspects can be targeted. Anonymous notes could also be analyzed 
to provide the police with a personality profile of the writer. 

f. BIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH: Graphology provides a unique investigative 
tool for performing longitudinal studies and case studies of living or deceased 
individuals. During the creation of biographies, handwriting analysis may provide 
the only tool available for ascertaining the personality of secondary individuals 
when no other data is available other than a sample of handwriting. It can also be 
used to pinpoint transitional periods (such as times of great stress) in the writing of 
the person in question. 

7. SCIENTIFIC VALIDITY: There have been many scientific studies showing the 
validity of graphology, and I have included a representative bibliography of 
published articles over the past 100 years which seeks to validate various aspects 
of handwriting analysis. A number of the authors are medical doctors and well 
known university professors. In my own case, I have performed two statistically 
significant studies for medical doctors and academicians at the University of 
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Chicago and also for the University of California at Los Angeles validating 
handwriting analysis as a viable method of distinguishing psychophysiological 
differences between individuals. 

CONCLUSION 

This bill should never have been brought to the floor. I believe that graphology, 
first of all, has a negligible impact on the corporate world, and its misuse, which has 
never been established, is unproven, and possbily non-existent. And, even if 
misuse has occurred, this can not be a reason in and of itself, to ban the use of the 
technique. The bill arbitrarily singles out graphology when in actuality, the real issue 
has to do with the rights of corporations and the ethics involved in using any 
diagnostic technique, including reports from personnel agents, the reading of 
resumes, and so on. Graphology does not discriminate in terms age, sex, race or 
culture. It is based upon well accepted principles concerning theories of expressive 
behavior. 

I would like this bill stopped. This would be the only state in the union with such 
a bill. It is poorly conceived, arbitrary, and unnecessarily repressive. I would be 
happy to meet with members of the Senate Labor Committee or with you to discuss 
the situation further and/or testify at the appropriate time so that I can further present 
my case and answer any questions you may have. 


Sincerely, 



Marc J. Seifer, Ph.D. 

cc: All members of the Senate Labor Committee 

Enclosure: Representative bibliography of validation studies in graphology [from 
ASPG Issue 1]. 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. ARIE NAFTALI 

Dr. Naftali was a remarkable man. His presence is sorely missed. Although he 
was one of the oldest of our members, he was young in heart and spirit. A vital and 
agile man, he fought all his life to gain status and respect for scientific graphology. 

He studied with one of the greatest graphologists of all times, Rudolf Pophal, 
physician, neurologist and psychiatrist, who founded the Graphology department 
at the Hamburg University, and who headed the department for twenty years until 
his death. Naftali considered him his mentor and leader and used to quote him often. 

Dr. Naftali’s dream was to see graphology in Israel given the status of academic 
studies. Unafraid of critics and an “enemy” of charlatans and dilettantes, he fought 
to enhance the value of scientific graphology by demanding high professional 
standards and ethics by practicing graphologists. Within the community of gra¬ 
phologists, he played a prominent role and was a leader of great influence. 

Our first meetings, years ago, took place in his office and strengthened the social 
and professional relations among our members, the atmosphere was friendly and 
informal. Dr. Naftali was always ready to give advice to those who asked and 
needed it. 

Together with his family, we mourn the loss of a dear and valued friend. The 
milestones he set will continue to guide us. 


Hava Ratzon 

[Reprinted by permission of the Israeli journal Graphology, No. 1.] 


We, the Members of the “American Society of Professional Graphologists” join 
our Israeli colleagues in mourning the death of Dr. Arie Naftali. 

He was an active and successful pioneer in the field of handwriting analysis 
writing a graphological thesis for his medical degree under the renown Dr. Rudolf 
Pophal over 40 years ago. Dr. Naftali was not only a valuable collaborator, but also 
a friend and supporter to all of us colleagues who visited Israel. We mourn not only 
a personal loss, but also an irreplaceable loss for our professional field, and we will 
miss him at our International Congresses. 


Thea Stein Lewinson 
President 
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GERMAN GRAPHOLOGY DAY 


October 13,1990 
Munich, Germany 

I would like to thank you very much for your invitation, and to greet you warmly, 
in the name of the Czech Graphological Society. 

You all know that Bohemia was not the birth place of graphology. Rather, its 
beginnings came from [Italy,] France and Germany. However, it is known that the 
first Bohemian generation of graphologists was numerous and active. Let us 
remember Dolfina Poppee, Robert Saudek, Otto Fanta and Willy Schoenfeld — 
naming the most important representatives. 

Many of you may have read our first graphological journal Die Schrift (later called 
Graphologia). The first number of this journal was published in the German edition 
in January 1935. It is very interesting to read therein the names of co-workers, top 
experts from many countries, people like Max Pulver (Switzerland) and Thea Stein 
Lewinson (U.S.A.). At that time, German was the second language in Prague, and 
therefore, most of the graphological courses were presented in German. Bohemian 
graphology was evolving so much so that one could speak about a specific tradition. 
Unfortunately, the communistic invasion in 1949 presented a great danger for our 
graphology. The last book in Czech language appeared in 1948, A Textbook of 
Scientific Graphologyby Willy Schoenfeld. Still, until 1950, Prof. Dr. Petera lectured 
about graphology at the Prague University. Later, graphology was proclaimed a 
remnant of the Bourgeoisie by the official Marxists. The long period of persecution 
and isolation from foreign countries had begun. I believe one can say that only since 
our peaceful revolution in November 1989, has Czechoslovakia become part of 
Europe again. This is borne out by my participation in your first German Graphology 
Day, to which I was invited as the representative of our Czech Graphological 
Society. 

Please permit me to brief you on our graphology situation today. The Czech 
Graphological Society was officially founded on June 11th, 1990 with the creation 
of our new Graphological Institute. Mrs. Filipcova was elected President. We would 
like to organize courses in graphology. As soon as the need arises, we would also 
like to publish again our old journal Die Schrift. Thus, we could continue in our old 
tradition. We hope to organize in the future a First Czechoslovak Congress of 
Graphology as well, meeting with the most important graphologists of all countries. 
We have already had agreeable contacts with the United States (Mrs. Stein- 
Lewinson), Israel (Mrs. Ratzon), Belgium (Mrs. Menasse-Cremers), France (Madam 
Peugeot) and in Canada (Prof. Gile-Maisani). We hope also to establish good 
contacts with our German colleagues. 

For the internal use of our Society, we already translated Mueller-Enskat’s text 
Graphologieche Diagnostik. We see as our greatest task the need to write new 
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books about this scientific subject. For example, I will soon produce a book about 
the field for Horizont Verlag, the state publishers. This will be the first such 
publication in the Czech language in 40 years with 60,000 copies to be printed. I 
hope that a translation into Russian will follow. 

Permit me to describe my book briefly. One could translate the title as Is 
Graphology a Science ? This will not be a textbook, but rather a study comparing 
the different graphological schools worldwide. Many photographs of great gra¬ 
phologists from past and present will be presented. I will analyze symbols which are 
typical for the Czech language, go into details of Czech graphological history and 
discuss the Russian, Hebrew and Chinese handwritings and their analysis. For the 
disposition for psychic perceptions, I collaborated with grapho-sensitive Rafael 
Schermann, and together, we arrived at “Paragraphology.” 

A large part of the my book will be devoted to Robert Saudek and his handwriting 
analysis of the first Czech President Tomas Garrigue Masaryk. In addition, I present 
my handwriting analysis of the student Jan Palach, who, in protest to the communistic 
regime, set himself afire on the Wenzel Square in Prague. The book will also deal 
with psychometry and psychodiagnosis. At the conclusion, I will present possibilities 
for proper use of graphology in society. 

This is how I want to inform the general public about graphology. Later, I would 
like to publish a textbook concerning new findings in world-wide graphological 
literature. I hope that these books will contribute to better information about 
graphology. I thank you for your attention. 

Dr. Petr Zivny 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


NEW EUROPEAN COURSE 

At last a course that teaches the principles of graphology according to the 
European methods, has become available in the United States in English. Put 
together by Dr. Helmut Ploog, President of the Professional Association of Certified 
Graphologists/Psychologists of Germany, the course consists of ten cassettes, ten 
lessons and a textbook "Learning Graphology" by Gabrielle Beauchataud. For 
further information contact Dr. Ploog, 8011 Munchen-Baldham, Rossinistrasse 9, 
Germany. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL IMPRESSIONS OF PABLO PICASSO & 

GEORGES BRAQUE 

Renata Propper 

ABSTRACT: An analysis of the handwritings of two artists, Pablo 
Picasso and Georges Braque, was completed to aid a biographer 
investigate the similarities and dissimilarities of their personalities as 
compared to their art work. 

In the season of 1989-90, the Museum of Modern Art in New York, assembled 
a great exhibition of the Cubist work of Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque. On that 
occasion, the museum held a symposium of leading experts to study various 
problematical aspects, not least the extraordinary stylistic similarity that was such 
a feature of these very dissimilar artists in their work between 1908 and 1913. 

John Richardson, one of the participants, who is writing a four volume biography 
of Picasso, approached me for a graphological study in regards to the differences 
as well as the parallels in the artists’ handwritings. He was interested in how the 
analysis could help shed some light on the respective personalities of Braque and 
Picasso. John Richardson is using some of the gained insights in the first volume, 
which was published in February, 1991 by Random House. Since the handwritings 
came from various publications, and no originals were provided, I refer to the study 
as “graphological impressions." 

Pablo Ruiz Picasso, (the latter, was his mother’s name!), was born in 1881 in 
Malaga, Spain. He grew up in La Corouna and Barcelona, showing exceptional 
talent at an early age. Attracted by the stimulating atmosphere of the arts, he settled 
in Paris in 1901, where he met Georges Braque in 1907. Over the next few years, 
they pursued common paths in their work, which eventually developed into Cubism. 
Later, they quarreled and went their separate ways. 

Picasso continued to live in Paris. After WWII, he moved to the south of France 
where he died at the age of 92, in 1973. Georges Braque, born a year after Picasso, 
came from Le Havre, where he started as an apprentice in a decorator’s business. 
This work gave him much of the basis of his artistic technique. He lived most of his 
life in Paris and Normandy, and died in 1963 at the age of 81. 

PABLO PICASSO 

Picasso’s handwritings suggest a personality in constant turmoil — a cauldron of 
emotions, conflicts and contradictions that change their relationship to each other 
quicker than one can follow. Driven and motivated throughout his life, Picasso was 
blessed with a vast reservoir of vital energy that was welded to his great original 
creative force: sometimes contained and under control, more often, explosive, 
never at a standstill. 
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Figure 1. Picasso’s father (from Picasso, Life and Work—Early Years by Josep 
Palau e Fabere, Oxford: Phaidon, 1981). 
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Figure 2. Picasso, October, 1912 (from Picasso, Life and Work—Early Years by 
Josep Palau e Fabere, Oxford: Phaidon, 1981). 
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The handwriting is a mixture of revolutionary, original, highly sophisticated and 
primeval tendencies. With some samples unrestrained and crude, nevertheless, 
the writing achieves a high form level classified on a par with other geniuses like 
Beethoven and Napoleon. His graphic pattern bespeaks a creator whose art and 
imagination emerges in totally new and untraditional ways. 

Judging from the (insufficient) sample of Picasso’s father’s handwriting, one can 
understand that rebellion started at a young age. Though an artist in his own right, 
the father, a Bourgeois conformist (who himself has not quite cut his own umbilical 
cord) — asserts a narrow-minded authority. Young Picasso must have seen right 
through this weak and limited (house) tyrant, who probably imposed rules and views 
totally unacceptable to his son’s freedom-seeking spirit. 

As the later handwriting shows, Picasso never reached a state of harmony. His 
natural disposition combined with life experience made it impossible. His inner 
conflicts rather sharpened and intensified and one wonders how he managed to 
keep his sanity. The ability to externalize and express himself in painting in such an 
explosive manner, must have released some of his tensions. But one can’t quite 
disregard his talent and inclination of showmanship, looking for effect, a need to 
impress and demand attention. This takes away from his natural spontaneity and 
becomes more an act of deliberate show of will-power. 

It is difficult to “sort out” all the variables that motivate Picasso. They are so 
diverse and volatile, that analyzing his handwriting is almost a day-to-day affair. He 
was a man with many moods, many faces and many contrasts. Here are a few: 



Sparkling 
Warm — tender 
Courageous 
Highly sophisticated 
Tense 

Ideologically striving 
Highly creative 
Imaginative 
Playful 


Brooding 

Cruel — aggressive 

Fearful (Angst!) 

Naive — infantile 

Explosive 

Perverse 

Unsettling 

Base 

Driven 


At the time of his Cubist period, one would deduce that Picasso’s handwriting, 
with more self-control and discipline, contained the roots of the above mentioned 
contrasting and conflicting ingredients. But along with his bellicose and rebellious 
spirit there is also a respect for the space of the visual field, and innate form 
consciousness, a sense of beauty that makes each letter an expressive feast of art. 

The artist has a talent to incorporate the positive and negative — the female/ 
male, the yin/yang, good/evil, etc., and present it with great authority. There is little 
doubt about the righteousness of his endeavors. The only one who is allowed to 
question them is HE, himself, and he does. Picasso imposes himself with forceful¬ 
ness. He does not share and if he does he knows why. 
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Figure 3. Picasso, 1935 (from Picasso’s Collected Writings, New York: Aurum 
Press). 
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Picasso’s open-mindedness and creative spirit takes in the stimuli and ideas, 
processes them and “spits” them out with vigor as his own new product, that bears 
undeniably his imprint. Even as a young artist, he was already individualized far 
beyond the norm, and therefore impossible to be measured by conventional rules. 
But there is a price to be paid for so much exception. It is difficult for him to find 
people that fit his need, that can follow his intellectual virtuosity and swiftness. 

Although he does not like to be alone, he is unable to adjust to others — he 
dominates, demands, uses, takes—but fails to give of himself and share. Likewise, 
with an aggressive sensuality, he harbors a destructive element that hurts the 
women in his life; he needs them, but treats them with arrogance, contempt and 
hostility; and these actions reflect so much that part of his own ambivalent 
personality. 

Picasso’s oscillating sensitivity, his sensual vibrations, vigor and appetite for life 
that the handwriting expresses so strongly, find their true “vocation” (expression) 
in his painting. On a canvas that patiently submits to the turmoil that goes on within 
the man, Picasso’s work bears witness to the conflicts and struggles that haunt the 
human mind. At the same time, they produce the compelling oeuvre of this highly 
productive genius. 
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Figure 4. Braque, 1912. 
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Graphological Impressions of Pablo Picasso & Georges Braque 

BRAQUE 

Braque’s writing reveals reserved spontaneity, intelligence, analytical skills and 
evidence that he likes to explore his environment. He displays great powers of 
concentration. Braque is studious, realistic, matter of fact, reflective, intellectually 
a free spirit, but much more stable than that of Picasso. Braque displays more self- 
control, but evidence of a temper is also apparent. 

Looking at the handwriting of 1912, when Braque and Picasso were in their 
thirties, we note some slight similarities in the graphic pattern. This suggests 
nothing more than an intellectual affinity, curiosity and interest in art. The basic 
texture, quality and essence of the handwritings are different. Their creative driving 
force and motivation brings them together, but the handwriting already predicts a 
different development. 

While Picasso will continue to fight and conquer the viewer, Braque is seeking for 
more gentle and lyric answers. Picasso expresses conflict, Braque seeks solutions. 
Each will evolve according to their natural dispositions. For a time, their paths in life 
crossed, as young artists they searched, questioned and fermented ideas together. 
We see this in the similarity of certain paintings. During this period, they fed upon 
each other’s work, cross fertilizing each, so to speak, each recognizing, and 
appreciating the talent in the other. 

Braque’s contained spontaneity is mild in comparison to Picasso’s exuberant 
aggressive spirit. Braque is more reflective and able to internalize his ideas without 
major conflicts, and can express them with more depth and texture. There is more 
innocence, more natural response, more faith in human nature. Braque is a more 
accepting and tolerant man. His art is Art, that he pursues with ambitious expecta¬ 
tions, in different moods, perhaps, but not losing his “centrality” and balance. 
Picasso tends to stress extremes, while Braque expresses harmony. He, Braque, 
does not have Picasso’s delusions of omnipotence. He works on a more human 
scale. 

The later handwritings display Braque’s more successful evolution as a human 
being, compared to Picasso’s accelerated, tortured spirit. Without losing the vibrant 
tension in his ductus (stroke), Braque expresses joy, pleasure in his movements. 
There is a natural playfulness, an unspoiled innocence in contrast to Picasso’s 
cruel, infantile tendencies (and perversions). 

Braque is a much more caring person, with more respect for his environment and 
social structure, while Picasso is too self-involved to care for anybody other than 
himself. He always rebels against authority. This adds motivation to Picasso’s 
iconoclastic drive and revolutionary ideas which Braque had the perceptiveness to 
accept and develop in depth. Both artists have commitment and are convinced of 
their cause, but their moral attitude and ideology (Weltanschauung) are ultimately 
determined by the difference in their characters and their respective reactions to life 
experience. 
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Figure 6. Braque (from Cahier De Georges Braque by Curt Valentin, 1947). 
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Figure 7. Braque (from Valentin). 

BIOGRAPHY: Born in Austria, Renata Propper studied fashion and design at 
Modeschule in Hetzendorf in Vienna, before coming to the United States in 1958. 
She has studied graphology at The New School For Social Research with Dan 
Anthony, and works in New York City as a professional graphologist and personnel 
consultant. Renata Propper is married, and has two grown children, and lives in 
New York. 



THE PERSONALITY OF CARL SANDBURG 
A Study in Biography and Handwriting 

Alan Levine, M.D. and Matilda Lerner 

ABSTRACT: Two graphologists conducted research into the personal¬ 
ity of Carl Sandburg utilizing a novel approach. The first worker (AL) 
derived an assessment of personality features from a thorough bio¬ 
graphical study. The second investigator (ML) performed an in-depth 
graphologic analysis without benefit of the detailed biographical data. 
The information was then mutually explored and developed in an 
interview-style format. 

Fog 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over city and harbor 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 

This 22 word poem written while waiting to interview a judge in a courtroom, 
“...says as much about Sandburg himself as any biographer could write in a 
thousand pages. In it there is the peacefulness, simplicity of expression and insight 
into common experience that made Sandburg one of the most loved and widely 
read American poets of the 20th century. At the same time it creates a vague feeling 
of restlessness, an urgency to move on, a yearning for the new — a spirit that Carl 
Sandburg demonstrated throughout his life. It is at once a meditation on nature and 
a declaration of freedom” [2]. 

HERITAGE & CHILDHOOD 

Born in 1878 in Galesburg, Illinois, Sandburg described his typical midwestern 
boyhood as “notable for a singular absence of unpleasantness” [1], He loved to 
recall his boyhood days, and according to some he never quite outgrew them. He 
regretted that growing up was necessary at all in this life. This strong tie to the past 
coupled with a somewhat naive attitude was a recurring theme throughout his life. 

His grandparents arrived from Sweden and died soon after in an epidemic leaving 
his father alone as a young boy. Illiterate and poor, he moved to Illinois, and went 
to work as a blacksmith for the railroad. In 1874 he married Carl’s mother, a hotel 
maid and kitchen helper. They eventually had 7 children. Carl spoke Swedish as 
a child, and was raised on such old world values as honesty, diligence, thrift, love 
of the land, dignity of labor, self-respect, and the value of a good name [1]. 

© 1991 American Society of Professional Graphologists 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

The family remained poor though they were able to afford better housing as years 
passed. However his father was constantly involved with economizing on all fronts, 
including skimping on personal items such as cutting cigars in two to make them 
last, and drinking a teaspoon of whiskey at a time so a bottle would last through the 
winter. 

Carl’s father changed his name from August Johnson to Sandburg because there 
were too many Johnsons working on the railroad and their pay checks would get 
mixed up. He also played an accordion and sang Swedish folk tunes, though he 
never had any musical training. 

Sandburg’s father had a great influence on him throughout his life. Shortly after 
starting school Carl changed his name to Charles. “I hardly know why I did this, but 
perhaps I felt that Carl was more descriptive of a poor, Swede boy like me, while 
Charles sounded classier” [3]. Carl’s love of American folk tunes began during 
childhood, and his self-taught guitar and banjo playing mimic his father’s pattern. 
(Early on he actually had two lessons, and later in life took some lessons from Andre 
Segovia). Thriftiness was also a life-long habit with the famous American poet. 

One of Carl’s deepest regrets was that his father never lived to see his success. 
A frequently quoted remark of Sandburg’s regarding his epic biography of Abraham 
Lincoln is, “It’s the first six volume work of a man whose mother could not write her 
own name by a man whose father could not write his” [4]. There are elements of 
love/shame, humor, and egotism in this statement...a statement that forms a 
common bond between these two great men. It also emphasizes the importance 
of Carl’s relationship to his father who had died some 31 years before. 

One significant episode in the family history involved the purchase of a house for 
$800, and the subsequent legal entanglements. In court it was decided that the 
family could keep the home but they would have to pay for it a second time. His 
father had to save up again, brooded much about it, and eventually was able to 
complete the payments. However, it was a tale of frugality, stoutheartedness, and 
hard and bitter accomplishment with strong emotional significance for 5 year old 
Carl. Karl Detzer claims it explains in great part Sandburg’s fierce championship of 
fumbling little people and his stormy rages at those who take advantage of the 
unsuspecting poor [5]. James Randall indeed stated, “Sometimes he is whimsical, 
sometimes in dead earnest when aroused by social injustice” [3]. Another observer 
commented, “The only intolerance he ever seemed to develop was of intolerant 
people” [1]. 

Another experience that strongly impressed Carl at age 7 was the funeral of 
Ulysses S. Grant held in Galesburg. He sensed the emotionalism and historical 
uniqueness of the event, and it stimulated his curiosity to learn more about the Civil 
War, Lincoln and the freeing of the slaves, and the Presidency [2]. 

His mother read and instilled ambition in the children. However except for the 
Bible there were no books in the house until his mother bought a 75 cent volume 
of Cyclopedia of Important Facts. It was immediately apparent that Charles had an 
enormous appetite for reading. Just like his innate curiousity about history, his 
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sense of social justice, and his love of folk music, his passion for reading was 
established early and lasted a lifetime. 

The children felt closer to the mother during those years of growing up. However 
Carl remarked at one time, “I don’t like to recall my relations with my mother during 
that period (post college). My mother’s satisfaction in me rose as the public began 
more and more to approve of me” [4]. 

YOUTH 

Sandburg was educated only through the 8th grade, and left school at age 13 to 
work as a milkman. He became restless, visited Chicago and traveled as a 
vagabond out west heading towards Denver and holding a variety of jobs including 
porter in a barber shop, dish-washer, scene-shifter in a cheap theater, and harvest 
hand in Kansas wheat fields. All these events were recorded in two small 
notebooks, as he began his collection of Americana and the common man. By age 
18 the experiences, attitudes and natural attributes which were to influence him 
during his lifetime were well established. These included a prairie boyhood, early 
poverty, discovery of books, poetry, and folk music, a hunger for history especially 
for the Civil War and Lincoln, hobo adventures, encountering big city life, and 
sympathy for the underdog. 

In 1898 he enlisted in the Spanish-American war and subsequently entered 
Lombard College back in his hometown of Galesburg, Illinois. In his freshman year 
at college the editor of the Lombard Review commented on his personal strengths, 
“...Sandburg was a man of indomitable will and had an insatiable desire to succeed 
which will doubtless carry him over every difficulty” [3]. Perhaps the most poignant 
example of this inordinate resolve is a letter he wrote some years later to his 10 year 
old daughter who had just been diagnosed as an epileptic: 

“Dear Margaret: This is only a little letter from your daddy to say he thinks about 
you hours and hours and he knows there was never a princess or a fairy worth so 
much love. We are starting on a long journey and a hard fight — you and mother 
and daddy and we are going to go on slowly, quietly, hand in hand, the three of us 
never giving up. And so we are going to win. Slowly, quietly, never giving up we are 
going to win. Daddy” [3]. 

Commenting on his poetry much later, Amy Lowell captured the essence 
reflected in this letter when she succinctly said, “Seldom does such virility go with 
such tenderness” [3]. 

It was in college that Professor Philip Wright recognized his talents and encouraged 
him to develop. The Professor helped Carl to publish his first collection of poems 
entitled Reckless Ecstasy. In a statement describing Carl’s work habits with 
unerring accuracy and insight he commented, “How has this careless poet, this 
wandering and aimless fellow, had the tenacity and patience to dig out such vast 
amounts of source material?” [5]. Some thirty years later working on the Lincoln 
volumes these powerful qualities of tenacity and patience remained undiminished. 
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Figure 2. The Fitzpatrick letter. 


Professor Wright also clearly discerned Sandburg’s empathy with the real world 
and his need to express these feelings. In his forward to Reckless Ecstasy Wright 
commented, “He reads everything, Boccaccio, Whitman, Emerson, and Tolstoi. 
But literature, even at its best is but a pallid reflection of life; he prefers impression 
at first hand” [3]. More than a decade later, Sandburg in defense of criticism of some 
published poetry replied disdainfully, “Here is the difference between Dante, Milton 
and me. They wrote about hell and never saw the place. I wrote about Chicago after 
looking the town over for years and years” [2]. 

At school Carl captained the basketball team, sang with the glee club, was 
business manager of the newspaper, won the checker championship, debated and 
was the editor-in-chief of the Lombard Review in his senior year. To support himself 
he variously worked as a fire department call man, bellringer for school, janitor for 
the gym, and salesman. 

Inadequately explained to this day, Carl quit college just a few months before 
graduation. His daughter Margaret remarked, “He didn’t believe much in degrees” 
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[3]. His beliefs notwithstanding in later years he acquired an impressive array of 
honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Syracuse and other 
institutions. 

Following college, a restless period of travel, impassioned socialism and numerous 
jobs ensued, always accompanied by reading, writing, and accumulating American 
folk songs and data on Lincoln. During his period of fervent socialism he preached 
such “radical" doctrines as an 8 hour workday, old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, abolition of child labor, and free textbooks for schools. A twenty year 
period of dedication to the Socialist movement ended when the party refused to 
support America’s entry into WWI. His sense of patriotism superseded his loyalty 
to a political party and remained so throughout his career. 

ADULT YEARS 

In 1908 he married Lillian Steichen, the sister of the famous photographer, 
Edward. They had 3 daughters, and the marriage lasted until his death in 1967. On 
his 86th birthday Carl noted, “We’ve been married 55 years, and we ain’t never had 
one real storm” [3]. All accounts indicate their relationship to be one of healthy 
mutual devotion. 

In 1917 he became a news reporter on the Chicago Daily News, and after 1919 
became movie critic for the paper 3 days a week for the next ten years. Harry 
Hansen, an associate wrote, “ The warmth that Carl had for people was something 
that you never forgot. He had awareness. He didn’t live in isolation.... He hated 
injustice and it runs all through his career, runs in his poems. Carl also had a great 
sense of proportion. He enjoyed humor.... Carl dealt in specific incidents, not 
abstractions.” Hansen also believed that industry, persistence, and patience 
played a large part in the flowering of Sandburg’s genius [3]. 

Sandburg commenting on his own work habits stated, “I’m not afraid of tackling 
anything, but I doubt whether any writer in America has thrown away more copy” 
[5]. He also once told a friend that he was able to accomplish so much because of 
his strong Swedish heritage, and the nurturing support of his prairie childhood [3]. 
The first lines of his poem “Prairie” speak for themselves: 

I was born on the prairie 
And the milk of its wheat. 

The red of its clover, 

The eyes of its women 
Gave me a song and a slogan. 

Sandburg’s first major publication of poetry came when he was 38, his Rootabaga 
stories for children at 44, and his monumental biography of Abraham Lincoln was 
completed at age 60. In addition he published a novel, and a book of American folk 
songs. Carl was extremely active on the lecture tour around the country reciting 
poetry and singing folk songs while accompanying himself on the guitar. 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

strikes a chord deep within Sandburg. These are many of the issues, perspectives 
and characteristics that remained as constants throughout his career. Indeed one 
Sandburg analyst observed that there was little deviation in his purpose, and no 
distinct “periods” in his poetry [2]. 

He devoted 12 years exclusively to collating the research material and writing the 
Lincoln biography. With characteristic thoroughness and industry he reviewed 
more than 1000 books for source material, and had a structured work pattern that 
usually carried him through the night into the early hours of the morning. During 
those years at Harbert, Michigan he was consumed with the project. One time he 
had to cancel an appointment and remarked, “I’m working. When I am in the midst 
of a piece of work I have to bash my best friend in the face” [4]. 

The finished 6 volume work consisted of two volumes on the Prairie Years and 
4 on the War Years. The work contained more words than all of Lincoln’s printed 
speeches and writing, more than the Bible and even more than all the works of 
Shakespeare. Sandburg was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1940 for his 
efforts, and became firmly established as an authority on Lincoln and a national 
celebrity. 

THE CRITICS 

His poetry was widely though not universally acclaimed. Some of the comments 
provide further insight into his personality. “It does not twinkle. It isn’t sweet. It is 
hardy he-man poetry, vigorous and resonant” [3], Theodore Dreiser felt that 
Sandburg “had the rare secret of elegance amidst the commonplace” [3]. “He has 
never been a poseur, never self-conscious, never pretentious. He has been 
honestly a seeker...” [2]. 

Simple construction, straightforward language, and unobscure messages. His 
own character and personal experiences are reflected in his style. There is an 
authentic quality to everything he wrote, a natural wit and warmth, and thorough and 
abiding faith. Above all there is a sense of shared human experience and shared 
hope [2]. 

Sandburg was a realist...wrote of ordinary things, of the here and now, of real 
people and real places...independent-minded and free spirited, and indifferent to 
trends and fashions, stubbornly individualistic in everything he did and wrote [2]. 

The Dial stated his work was “...gross, simple-minded, sentimental and sensual” 
[3]. Fanny Butcher, a retired Chicago Tribune editor and friend noted, “He never lost 
a childish wonder at how things had turned out for him, and a kind of naivete about 
the ways of the world” [4]. Sherwood Anderson wrote,” There is a sensitive, naive, 
hesitating Carl Sandburg...” [3]. 

Naivete is repeatedly encountered as both a positive and negative quality in 
Sandburg’s character. One of his poems illustrates this point well. His sense of what 
was important, his love of nature and his sensuous perception of commonplace 
objects and events were so strongly felt that he occasionally projected his own 
values onto others inappropriately. 
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A Teamster’s Farewell Sobs En Route to a Penitentiary 

Good-by now to the streets and the clash of wheels and locking hubs, 

The sun coming on the brass buckles and the harness knobs, 

The muscles of the horses sliding under their heavy haunches, 

Good-by now to the traffic policeman and his whistle, 

The smash of the iron hoof on the stones, 

All the crazy wonderful slamming roar of the street- 
O God, there’s noises I’m going to be hungry for [3]. 

If Sandburg were on his way to prison he may have had these thoughts, but a real 
convicted teamster doubtless would have other things in mind. Sandburg actually 
was in jail twice in his youth for minor infractions, and was deeply resentful of these 
experiences. It is interesting that at age 75 his “Rules for Happiness” were: 

1. To be out of jail. 

2. To eat and sleep regularly. 

3. To get what I write printed in a free country for free people. 

4. To have a little love in the home and a little affection and esteem outside the 
home. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson on the occasion of Carl’s 75th birthday eloquently 
remarked, “Carl Sandburg is the one living man whose work and whose life 
epitomize the American dream. He has the earthiness of the prairie, the majesty of 
the mountains, the anger of the deep inland seas. In him is the restlessness of the 
seeker, the questioner, the explorer of far horizons, the hunger that is never 
satisfied. In him also is the tough strength that has never been fully measured, never 
unleashed, the resiliency of youthfulness which well from within, and which no aging 
can destroy” [3]. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 

Levine: We were able to obtain several samples of Sandburg’s handwriting. 
Some have no dates, and the others were written when he was in his late 70’s. In 
addition there was a photo of him writing right-handed in one of the books. 

I would like the readers to know that the biographical data of the previous section 
was withheld from Mati Lerner until she had completed her analysis. 

Mati, what would you say were his strongest and weakest categories in the 
psychogram scoring? 

Lerner: The strongest were in sections I (Intellect, Aspirations, Creativity), III 
(Orientation Towards Others and the World) and IV (Emotional Release). The 
weakest was VI (Repressions). Some of the individual scores show a range of 
findings which are indicated by a wavy line, for example in number 9, “I” Emphasis, 
he varies from a 4 to a 7. 

So as a starting point you can conclude that this writer is highly organized, thinks 
in an original way, and is forthright, warm, outwardly directed and doesn’t hide 
much. 
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Levine: What is the meaning of his scores for “Functional Productivity” and “Form 
Level?” 

Lerner: Functional Productivity is one’s adaptation to the everyday world with 
emphasis on success and status. It is a measure of material and concrete values 
and it reflects entrepreneurial, practical and administrative functioning. His modest 
score of 76 is explainable since he was not in the mainstream of society. He adhered 
to those points of view to which he lent his commitment, and by which he allowed 
himself to be governed. He lacked the desire to attain the plaudits sought by many 
of his contemporaries. 

Form Level is an overall indication of social, cultural, intellectual and creative 
thinking. His artistry, musical and lyrical assets, his openness to outside stimuli, his 
determination, originality and functional autonomy result in a score of 83, an 
indication of his superiority in the intellectual and creative spheres. 

Levine: He was predominantly a garland writer, using only a few angles and 
arcades and almost no thread. How do you explain this pattern of use of connective 
forms? 

Lerner: As far as the garlands were concerned I feel that it depicted a kindness, 
a strong feeling, a people-oriented individual, a naturalness, a straight-forwardness, 
and an aptitude for joy. 

One of the reasons he may have infrequent use of angles and arcades was that 
he had a vertical writing with a great deal of strength and pastosity. That gave him 
the character that angles otherwise might have given him. 

Getting back to his lack of thread, he was a person who had no subterfuge.* He 
was involved with life and people, and told it the way-it-is. He did not take the 
slippery way out. I think it’s demonstrated in that vertical slant. He often starts a word 
slanting to the left and then moves forward to the vertical, not so much to the right. 
This shift is undoubtedly due to the fact that initially he tends to tackle a problem 
cautiously but as he becomes involved and caught up in the activity, he is less 
guarded. 

Levine: In the psychogram you also noted his writing to be very pictorial and 
pastose. Where does this lead you? 

Lerner: The pastosity is associated with a great deal of zest for living, a warm 
personality, an earthiness, humor as well as artistic interests. This enabled him to 
enjoy a rich inner life with a wide range of experiences. 

The pictorial, the roundness suggests an adaptability, a social being with 
imaginative qualities rather than the restrained constricted type. 

These two features are present in all the other samples, and represent a deeply 
integrated part of his personality. 


* Editor’s note: “Sandburg had cards printed announcing himself as president of the National 
Association of Paw Paw Growers [which] he would pass out to those who asked ‘What’s your line?’” 
He would also place such dignitaries as the President of the United States on the fictitious 
organization’s letterhead. From To Life by Elmer Gertz, McGraw Hill Publ., NY, 1974, pp 88-89. 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

Levine: What do you think of Sandburg’s use of unusually wide right and left 
margins? And how about those rather even right margins? That’s fairly uncommon. 

Lerner: The extreme margins indicate that he is primarily a private person with 
a strong aesthetic sense who is orderly, organized and wants to make a good 
impression. There is also a strong sense of discipline and awareness of his unique 
value system. He is a determined individual unlikely to be influenced by or to 
succumb to the values of others. The wide margins, strong upright strokes, pastose 
script, and lack of thread speak for this characteristic. His precision and organization 
of space indicate that he is in control of his environment and that he determines his 
destiny. The even right margin is unique and points to his dignity and desire for 
independence. 

Levine: In his shorthand notes, which are as spontaneous a sample as we have, 
that right margin is fairly straight. And he certainly wasn’t trying to impress anyone 
then. 

On the other hand, the exaggerated width of that right margin almost seems a 
contradiction in the sense it might indicate a lack of forward movement, or a fear of 
the future and so forth. In that frame of reference it doesn’t seem to fit well with what 
we know about him from his biography. How do you appraise the wide right margin? 

Lerner: I would think again it’s a kind of artistry rather than reluctance to advance 
forward. He centers things for aesthetics and that is so unique. 

Levine: What areas of conflict or inconsistency did you detect? 

Lerner: The middle zone heights are variable and would indicate that his ego and 
drives lack constancy. In the main, he compensates for this with his determination 
and creativity. 

His writing is colorful and pastose but his lower zone is often truncated. His libido 
may well be directed towards his work rather than released through physical 
channels. Do you have any further explanation? 

Levine: He was a realist, and not concerned with materialism and physicality. In 
his poetry he wrote about real social issues, nature, the lives of everyday people. 

I think his color and passion were more in the middle zone than the lower. 

Levine: In his famous poem “Fog” what were the dominant graphics? 

Lerner: The “Fog” is more self-conscious than the other samples and expresses 
his awareness of the special honor being conferred on him. There’s also a much 
smaller signature, a lot of pastosity, and looping of vowels. He’s able to maintain 
the clarity and legibility even though it’s sort of flooded and tiny. It says a lot for him. 

I would assume that he wrote this when he was somewhat younger because it’s 
firmer in the stroking, and lacks the tremors and shakiness of the samples from 1957 
when he was 79 years old. 

There’s an unevenness in the middle zone seen in the words “sits”, “then,” 
“moves,” and “silent.” It is an indication of a man of some contradictions, some mood 
variability and emotional restlessness. 

Levine: \ noticed something interesting looking at the right and left margins in the 
last four lines, they both move to the right. It’s in synchrony with that part of the 
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poem. Sandburg seems to identify so much with the feeling and content in the poem 
that he moves on graphically just as the fog “moves on”. What do you think? 

Lerner: That’s a picturesque concept in keeping with his aestheticism. 

Levine: Would you elaborate further on his personality? 

Lerner: He is a very interesting and multifaceted person. He is straight-forward, 
sober, and independent with a great regard for tradition. His relationships are based 
on respect, compassion, gentleness but not without firmness. He is not a pushover. 

Levine: Where did you see his independence? 

Lerner: Some graphic indicators of his independence are the upright slant, 
originality, naturalness, simplification wide even right margins, and pastosity. He 
also uses complex and simplified forms juxtaposed as in the “o” and “g” in fog. He 
doesn’t limit himself to one style of letter form. And of course he eliminates 
beginning strokes. 

Levine: There’s a story that gives us an idea of his feelings of personal 
independence. A young poet was discouraged about his work and asked Sandburg 
if it was a waste of his time writing poetry. Sandburg replied: “If you’re going to be 
a poet, you don’t care a hoot what I say or what anybody says. If you’re afraid of 
wasting your time, you probably are”[5]. 

Let’s move ahead with your description. 

Lerner: Sandburg is people-oriented and doesn’t undersell himself. It is the 
writing of a thoughtful, observant, imaginative, reflective person having a keen 
awareness of his own values. He concentrates on the essentials of life and is not 
seduced by frivolities. 

He performs his professional tasks scrupulously, and is innovative, conscientious, 
and proud. He is a man of courage and dignity. Although modest, he is not 
possessed of humility, and is sufficiently self-involved and self-indulgent not to be 
satisfied with second place. 

Levine: I like that portrayal and it certainly is consistent with what we know from 
his biographers. Why don’t you describe how you arrived at that understanding of 
him? 

Lerner: In the “Fitzpatrick” letter, there’s a sincerity, a lack of phoniness. He has 
no covering strokes. He doesn’t try to sell you something that isn’t apparent. There’s 
distinct clarity. You don’t have to wonder what he’s saying. Every letter, even though 
there may be little distortions here and there, is what it is. You don’t have to infer. 

Levine: Please continue. 

LernerMe imposes self-control, reserve, circumspection, and caution in his daily 
activities. He is a man replete with ardor, passion and a zest for life but he does not 
dissipate his passions irresolutely. He is too controlled, stable, and rational to deal 
superficially with the feelings of others or his passions. Work is a great sublimation 
for his restless energies. Sandburg also has a keen awareness of what’s going on 
about him. He’s very observant. 

Regardless of how small or flooded the writing is, he never sacrifices detail nor 
clarity. 
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Levine: His poems frequently reflect those powers of observation. If you look at 
that “Teamster” poem again and note how he describes the horse and its harness, 
it gives you an idea. Just the fact that he chooses to insert this type of material in 
such a poem indicates his natural ability to notice and examine details and store 
them for future use. And not only that but he has the sun reflecting from it...that 
pastosity and sensuousness of the commonplace shines through again. 

Lerner: In general he is outwardly self-contained but is vulnerable to mood 
irritabilities and emotional restlessness. It’s seen in the irregular pressure and 
irregular size of letters, as well as his “i” dots and flooding. All this indicates energies 
that are in conflict but their release is generally constructively channeled. 

Essentially a loner, he will involve himself with people rather than with an 
individual. He is basically reason-dominated, self-disciplined with a strong drive 
and need to succeed in the intellectual and creative realm. He is neither propelled 
nor motivated by personal glorification. He has a need to project a strong image. 
At times his self-evaluation fluctuates (difference in PPI, middle zone height 
variations, and segmented signature), and creates within this private, independent 
man a need to be comforted and nurtured. Such needed nurturing would, undoubt¬ 
edly, be welcomed, accepted and shared only with those closest to him. Within this 
strong-willed, disciplined individual there is vulnerability and inconsistency. He tries 
to project a strong ego and most often he succeeds quite naturally, but there is a 
gnawing vincibility, an uncertainty and inconstancy which generate emotional 
restlessness. 

He is in charge of his life. He is adjusted to his surroundings. He will not yield or 
alter his way of life. He is an individualist operating in his superstructure stripped 
and free from panoply. Above all, he reveals warmth, imagination, creativity, 
uncertainty, and vulnerability. And so emerges a delightfully attractive man primarily 
serving his objectives. 

Levine: How about the tempo of his writing? 

Lerner: I thought it was rather slow. It shows self-control and a reflective quality, 
a certain circumspection and caution. He thought deeply, requiring concentration 
before getting those poems put together. 

Levine: Sandburg stated that there probably is no other American poet who 
throws away as much copy as he. That statement certainly is in keeping with a 
perfectionistic, cautious, non-impulsive type of intellectual. 

He was for the most part a very patient man. It was said that he was unaware of 
time. He could sit and talk with friends until 3 or 4 O’clock in the morning and it 
wouldn’t mean a thing to him. The slowness and deliberateness of his writing and 
the enjoyment of making some of those strokes seems to fit in neatly with this aspect 
of his temperament. 

Lerner: It also seems to be self-indulgent. 

I would imagine he was a person who fulfilled his commitments. There are 
variations in the letter height and the pressure, and also the way he comes down 
strongly on some of his letters. It’s pretty well contained most of the time, but there 
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is the tendency towards unevenness. Its release however is undoubtedly construc¬ 
tively channeled although he does have the capacity to erupt when provoked. 

I’d like to ask you about his signature in the Fitzpatrick letter. He isolates the “S” 
so much from the rest of the name it almost looks like a middle initial. Do you have 
any thoughts on that? 

Levine: He splits up his name quite a bit there doesn’t he? Actually when you look 
at the rest of the writing he disconnects his family name more than anything else. 

Lerner: Absolutely. Not that it’s such a connected writing, but this certainly stands 
out. 

Levine: That fragmenting of his last name is most likely associated with some 
deeply rooted problem of family identity. My own theory is that he had an 
ambivalence towards his father. He emulated his father in many ways. For example, 
his father changed his last name from Johnson to Sandburg and Carl changed his 
name to Charles. The elder Sandburg was musical and the image of the rugged 
Swede. So was Carl. The father was frugal and so was the son; he even saved on 
cigars by cutting them in half just like his father did. However his father’s illiteracy 
was, I believe, a source of conflict and deep shame for Sandburg. He brings it up 
at inappropriate moments and it obviously is an emotionally charged issue for him 
that never was resolved. In addition his father represented the trampled upon 
common man, another major, life-long issue for Sandburg. Perhaps the excessive 
disconnections in his family name that create a sense of disunity, or lack of 
comfortable identification, reflect those feelings. 

Lerner: That’s an interesting evaluation. On first look I could sense the frugality 
in his lack of adornment. When you take it apart it does have more adornment but 
it’s not extravagant or flamboyant. 

There are also some idiosyncracies here in the Fitzpatrick letter, the way he 
changes the alignment of the word “the,” and the way he crosses the “t’s” in 
“photostat.” It suggests some attention-seeking, and is an affectation. 

Levine: I agree with that. In addition to sitting alone in his room writing, Sandburg 
was also a performer. He enjoyed it. He did a lot of it, and I guess he liked the 
attention. He certainly was not bashful. He did it throughout his professionally- 
active life. Even during his 12 year devotion to the Lincoln works he would take 
breaks and go out on poetry-reading, lecture and singing tours. 

What about the differences in the various samples. What can we tell from that? 

Lerner:\Ne\\, the Fog was controlled and more rigid. The two others have a looser, 
more flexible quality. There’s more versatility. But there is the same pastosity, 
abundance of garlands, and roundness. The left and right margins tend to be 
straight. So there are lots of similarities but he seems to be freer and easier in the 
Fitzpatrick letter and especially in the shorthand notes. However it’s still contained 
and he doesn’t lose quality of form. So apparently he was influenced by the effect 
he was creating when he submitted the Fog to the Library of Congress, even though 
most of the time he was immune from such considerations. I don’t think he’s a 
humble man, but I do think he’s a modest man. 
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Levine: Sandburg’s critics frequently commented that he was naive, and I was 
wondering if it’s possible to detect that quality in his writing. What dynamics would 
you look for? 

Lerner: The gestalt of his writing is not that of a worldly, man-about-town. It has 
clarity, straightforwardness, culture, elegance, a balance with an emphasis on 
curves, roundness, an enlargement of some letters and a deemphasis on angles 
and arcades. These graphics together with his lack of thread point to a direct, 
unpretentious, plain-dealing man. He lacked a sense of intrigue, indirection, and 
smooth diplomacy. In a somewhat disingenuous, tarnished world this may have 
been construed as naivety. 

Levine: What other attributes did you note? 

Lerner: There was a clear indication of his musicality in his letterforms, especially 
the “d’s” and the “p’s.” 

Levine: It’s interesting that you picked up on that. He did have an extensive 
connection with music throughout his life. 

What was Sandburg’s “guiding image?” What brief statement can be made to 
capture his essence? 

Lerner: Carl Sandburg was guided by the need to live a life true to his ideas and 
ideals. He was propelled by the desire to achieve his goals without losing sight of 
the earthiness and hand-hewn qualities derived from his prairie origins. 

Levine: Let’s now summarize our findings in this study, and try to tie it all together. 

Lerner: First, I think the format we adopted worked very well. You concentrated 
on extracting personality features from the biography and I dealt exclusively with 
the graphologic analysis. Afterwards we compared and correlated our findings. 

I believe that the biographical and graphological data are in excellent accord. We 
both found Sandburg to be a strong, hard-working, deep-feeling, multifaceted, 
independent type who was creative especially in his observation, appreciation and 
description of the real world. He expressed himself intelligently, clearly and directly 
and didn’t repress much; this was immediately evident in his psychogram scores. 
Emotionally he was warm, stable and well-controlled. However, when aroused his 
emotional furor could pour forth. You cited a few examples of this in his biography. 

Levine: We also agreed on his frugality, his involvement with essentials, and a 
potential problem with his family identification. From his handwriting, we were able 
to see his artistic use of space and inherent sense of balance. These features 
combined with the zest of his pastosity, his musicality, and original forms certainly 
are all related to his poetic talent. His strong beliefs, determination and persistence 
were features that allowed him to start and finish such massive tasks as the Lincoln 
biographies. 

Lerner: Alan, you thought him to be naive but that was somewhat uncertain from 
his handwriting. I also felt he may have been more emotional, volatile or restless 
than was evident in the biography. All in all, I believe we have done our best to paint 
an accurate portrait of quite a remarkable man. 
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CHILDREN IN DISTRESS: 

THE GRAPHOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 

Lois Vaisman with Virginia DiLeo 

ABSTRACT: There is a professional consensus that a composite of 
screening tools are needed to effectively evaluate the developing child. 

It becomes more apparent that a multi-discipline effort is required in 
order to identify and diagnose our at-risk population of youngsters. 
Graphology, a psycho-diagnostic technique, can readily provide an 
essential service by developing a protocol to determine children suffer¬ 
ing from overwhelming, prolonged or chronic distress. 

The understanding of children through their developing handwriting requires 
guidelines which give scope and definition to the wide range of variations present. 
For this reason graphic clusters or syndromes that may indicate potential problems 
can be identified only after the graphologist is familiar with diversity found in 
children’s handwriting. 

Along with graphic knowledge, the examiner would have an understanding of the 
maturation process in children. The fields of study should encompass not only gross 
developmental stages, but also the psychological, emotional and cognitive levels 
that are age appropriate. In order to establish a baseline view of how children 
mature, it is necessary to be familiar with the existing literature in the above fields. 

No clear understanding of children would be complete without a grasp of the 
works of Jean Piaget, Bruno Bettelheim, Erik Erikson and Alice Miller. These 
psychologists explored the basic cognitive and psychological aspects of child 
development. It is also necessary to be acquainted with the studies of Howard 
Gardner, Robert Burns, Joseph DiLeo and Rhoda Kellogg, experts in the area of 
the significance of children’s drawings and scribbles. These authors afford us the 
insight to comprehend the dynamics that are in operation during the child’s life. 

The incorporation of this knowledge aids the graphologist to understand the 
status of the child in context with his writing. It is hoped that with further use of 
graphology, a valuable tool will evolve to compliment the standard assessment 
protocol. With this in mind, “Children in Distress” has been written. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHILDREN AND ADULT HANDWRITING 

Among some graphologists there is a common opinion that a child’s handwriting 
cannot be analyzed because it does not represent free expression of the personality. 
It is true that while the child is learning to master the complexity of writing, 
spontaneous graphic movement is somewhat limited. Nevertheless, given some 
restrictions, an analysis of children can be attained regardless of the age. Unlike 
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adults, children’s evaluation is benefited when studied in conjunction with other 
graphic expressions. This can include those activities that incorporate drawings of 
one’s family, scribbles, or the Star-Wave Test developed by Ursula Ave-Laillment. 

Children perceive the world as a larger version of their own family. Whatever 
specific family dynamics are involved, a child feels that this is the norm. Having little 
life experience or contact with different family systems, the child tends to reflect 
behavior patterns that they are most familiar with. 

Conversely, many more adults have gained a perspective when viewing their 
individual family. There is an awareness of what is the collective norm of family life, 
and accordingly, the adult will try to adapt him or herself to a style that is correct for 
their own mental health. 

What this means for the child graphologist is that the cultural background of the 
child is extremely relevant. Socio-economic factors such as the following need to 
be considered: language spoken at home, level of academic expectations, com¬ 
position of family members (e.g., whether or not it is an intact nuclear family), 
cultural background, economic status. 

It is crucial to gather this information only after an initial analysis is completed, in 
order to insure objectivity and to comply with the federal non-discriminatory 
practices. 

Until recently, many graphological works have also avoided the subject of 
children because of lack of information concerning their graphic development. In 
part, this may have been the result of an outdated theory that children’s personality 
was not formed sufficiently for study. Current research has shown that individual 
personality characteristics are evident at birth. People are in fact born with inherent 
traits that remain constant throughout their life. Recognition of personality style and 
temperament will aid in determining the composite picture of the child. 

Although their are several adjustments to be made when analyzing children’s 
handwriting, experienced professional graphologists can, with modifications, begin 
to assess children. 

GUIDELINES FOR ANALYZING CHILDREN’S HANDWRITING 

One of the best ways to analyze children’s handwriting is by comparison with the 
child’s peer group. Where side by side differences can be most easily and readily 
seen and ranked by skills, maturity, coordination and overall gestalt form level. The 
school model letters should be used as a base from which each child begins to 
recognize and to write individual letter forms. A copy of the particular style taught 
in school is essential, be it Zaner Bloser, Palmer or any other model, because the 
variations and deviation from the standard, supply the graphologist with a foundation 
for the analysis. 

At a certain age, the ability to copy model letters are expected as the norm. 
Departure from the standard pattern serve as indicators as to the direction and 
scope of the child’s individual expression. The average age given for this beginning 
skill is between four and six. 
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Most children (up until the onset of puberty) do not embrace a distinctive style. 
This is a positive sign because it suggests a diminished need for a structured 
persona. In contrast, severely disturbed children usually exhibit a very obvious and 
definite configuration at an earlier age. It is believed that this constructed pattern 
serves as a defense mechanism. 

In order for a dysfunctional child to gain some degree of control or mastery, he 
may establish very stylized prototypes with expressive activities, including graphic 
movement. 

What are some of the most common deviations found with children's writing? By 
far, a very typical variation with young writers, is the drawing of a picture in addition 
to the written text. Basically, the immature writer will illustrate her work because it 
helps to explain and clarify written material. It is also a gratifying and tangible 
expression for the child. Children have difficulty recognizing their own writing, but 
not their own art work. The picture becomes a personal production that is uniquely 
their own. It expresses a spontaneous, pleasurable activity to replace the mechanical 
work needed to write the letters. 

COMMON DEVIATIONS IN CHILDREN’S HANDWRITING 

1. Use of dots between words to emphasize the separateness of each written entity. 

2. Reversals of letters such as b and d, p and q, n and u. 

3. Underlining or capitalizing those words with an emotional element such as 
mother, father, type of pet, a favorite activity (e.g., baseball). 

4. Capitalizing favorite letters within words, (e.g, the first letter from the child’s 
name). 

5. While drawing a letter, the child may contract muscles and move his or her 
tongue, head or torso. 

6. Occasionally, individual habits by a particular teacher may be a factor (like licking 
the tip of a pencil before beginning to write), or the child may pick up a 
graphological idiosyncracy (e.g., long beginning upstrokes). 

These deviations should be consistent with age, maturation and level of expec¬ 
tation. For a frame of reference, the child should be compared to the developmental 
norms as, by Freud and Piaget. 

Jean Piaget, a Swiss psychologist, whose teacher was the French graphologist, 
Pierre Janet, defined and described the FOUR STAGES OF COGNITIVE DE¬ 
VELOPMENT : sensorimotor, preoperations, concrete operations, formal operations. 
The first stage (0-2 yrs) is infancy where the child is first beginning to coordinate 
mental and physical activities; the second (2-6 yrs) involves language development 
and the beginnings of symbolic thinking; the third (7-11 yrs) is a time for creating 
order; and the fourth stage (11-15 yrs) involves hypothetical and abstract thinking. 

The third stage is the one most strongly associated with learning and mastering 
the writing process. Handwriting is progressing and maturing from printing to the 
more fluid cursive style, that is expected at the end of this level. Typically, 
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youngsters at this time like to organize and classify things. Thinking is very concrete 
or realistic, but still primitive, e.g., a person calls on the phone, “Is your mommy 
home?” he asks, and the child responds, “Yes,” and hangs up. The child is 
interested in accurate details. This, in part, explains why some children at this point 
may stop drawing as they do not have the skills to execute on paper the intricate, 
exact detail that is a step in their cognitive maturation. 

Another important consideration for developmental appropriateness concerns 
the PSYCHO-SEXUAL STAGES of Freud. Where Piaget is most concerned with 
cognitive processes, Freud is more concerned with the interface of biological needs 
and psychological repercussions. Thus, oral stage (0-1.5 yrs) corresponds to the 
time of breast feeding, emphasis on the erogenous zone of the mouth and the 
dynamics of dependency needs. The anal stage (1.5-3 yrs) involved the period of 
toilet training, the anus and various dynamics such as order vs. disorder and 
cleanliness vs. dirtiness. During the phallic period (3-6 yrs), the libido has shifted 
to the genitals so this is a time for sexual considerations. The latent period (7-11 yrs) 
concerns the submergence or repression of libidinal concerns and interest in social 
activities. And the genital period (11-15 yrs) involves maturation, both physical and 
mental. 

Corresponding to the third stage of Piaget’s theory, children in the latency period 
are at the age when they begin to learn to write. During this period interest in sexual 
matters and the opposite sex are not a high priority interest (unless, there may be 
a problem). That is why pictures of a sexual nature at this time are rare. Latency age 
children when asked to draw a person usually draw their own sex first. Failure to 
adopt a sex role in conformity with the biological one may be a strong indication of 
a problem, i.e., absence of same sex parent, premature sexual activity, sexual 
abuse. 

As an interesting note of passage, some adolescent girls draw the opposite sex 
first when asked to draw a person. This may reflect either social conditioning 
regarding sex roles, or demonstrate the young girl’s interest. Typically, this 
corresponds to the genital stage of sexual maturity. When viewing the handwriting 
of children, regardless of how they are coping with their environment, it is important 
to have a clear picture of what is the accepted norm, while maintaining a flexible 
view of individual growth. 

GRAPHIC INDICATIONS IN ADJUSTED CHILDREN 

Before identifying children in distress, the graphologist should be familiar with 
handwriting of children who fall into the normal range. Without a wide scope and 
prospective of individuality with youngsters, the analyst may be quick to see 
problems where none existed. 

There is a basic description of graphics that would be consistent with children 
who have the resiliency to cope with most situations. These children demonstrate 
a natural vitality, firm strokes and an overall integrated writing. Other indicators 
include the following graphics: 
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1. Size of handwriting is large than with most adults. 

2. Middle zone emphasis, mainly. 

3. Pressure is consistent and heavier (cannot be confused with spurts of pressure 
or digging in). 

4. Rounded forms especially for females. 

5. Good and regular spacing between words (that is more important than actual 
letter forms or space between letters, as it indicates the ability to perceive the 
entity of the individual word). 

6. Connectedness for most letters (with the use of cursive). 

7. Mistakes will be crossed out, but not heavy filled in or covered up. 

8. Moderate to high energy level. 

9. Unhesitating, firm stroke, with curving lines. 

10. Personal pronoun I is larger than script. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the sex of the writer, as male children’s handwriting 

tend to be more erratic. Females usually have greater fine motor control. 






Figure 1. Female, 9 yrs, 1 month. Resiliency, intelligence and the resources to 
overcome the conflicts in life are revealed in this sample. Positive graphics include 
the clear middle zone, roundedness and excellent spacing. 
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(some retouching) 


Figure 2. Male, 7 yrs, 5 months. Another example of positive graphics. Note use of 
curved forms for the capital M in Mommy in contrast with the angled M in My. The 
diacritic is also curved, both graphics indicative of warm family relationships. 
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GRAPHIC INDICATIONS OF DISTRESS 

The graphic composite that is seen in handwriting reflects two main ways children 
respond to stress. Either the acting out behavior can be aggressive or passive 
withdrawal. Studies have shown that it is more common for the male to be 
aggressive and the female more passive, although there are many exceptions to 
this rule. 


GRAPHICS OF THE AGGRESSIVE CHILD 

1. Extremely heavy pressure or bursts of heavy pressure. 

2. Rigid, straight strokes. 

3. Sharp vertical movements that may be discontinuous. 

4. Any shaded or dark letters. 

5. Retraced letters. 

6. Patching or soldering of letters. 

7. Filled in middle zone letters. 

8. Use of angles and arcades. 

9. Depending upon the type of aggression, the writing may be tight and con¬ 
stricted or large, bold and expansive. 

10. Blunt endings. 



Figure 3. Male, 10 yrs. Note the erratic slant, broken-back f in line 4, retraced letters, 
particularly the a’s, darkened i-dots and extended t-bar crossings. Child is aggressive 
in a sneaky way, besides acting out, used feces to write on wall in school. 
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Figure 4. Male, 10 yrs. Both samples show stylized, embellished writing. General 
distress is apparent. Note the extended upper extensions, which may relate to his 
obsession with his hair. He will not let anyone touch his head, and always carries 
a comb. He also displays sexually inappropriate behavior. 
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Figure 4. 


GRAPHICS OF THE PASSIVE CHILD 


1. Light pressure. 

2. Changes in slant and direction. (This graphic must be in correspondence with 
others on this list, or this graphic could indicate conflict and/or aggression.) 

3. Small writing with large spaces. 

4. Emphasis on the horizontal rather than the vertical axis. 

5. Very short, sketchy strokes. 

6. More erasures than cross outs. 

7. Personal pronoun I and name not emphasized. 

8. Flattened middle zone. 
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Figure 5. Female. Note backwards letters in lower zone, covered strokes as in the 
upper loop of the h, pronounced right slant and rigidity to the writing. The writer 
appears to lack energy. This female is sexually active and seductive to all males. 
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Figure 6. Female. Note erratic slant and spacing and use of bizarre diacritics. 
Female is highly disturbed and an inpatient at a psychiatric hospital. She may be 
subject to hallucinations. 
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Figure 7. Male. The first name has been erased and rewritten. Ataxia is evident on 
numerous letters such as the n of won’t, line 3 and the o of through on the following 
line. Spacing is poor as well. This boy is extremely ambivalent about himself. He 
is an inpatient at a psychiatric hospital. 
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GRAPHIC INDICATORS OF GENERAL DISTRESS 

1. Irregular pressure. 

2. Erratic baseline. 

3. Strange letter formations. 

4. Breaks in the stable (vertical) axis, e.g., broken-back letters. 

5. Angularity in lower zone. 

6. Poor trizonal dynamics. 

7. Inconsistent personal pronoun I. 

8. Arrhythmia and/or fragmented letters. 

9. Random changes in style or slant. 

10. First name is crossed out, erased or otherwise distorted. 

As in the case of adult graphological work, it is crucial to analyze an actual 
collection of samples written over a reasonable period of time. The overall gestalt 
is more important than any individual element. These graphics noted above should 
be used as an initial checklist along with any additional visual picture such as 
drawings, doodles, family drawings and the Star-Wave Test. 

THE STAR-WAVE TEST 

The Star-Wave test is a recent development in the graphological field designed 
by Ursula Ave-Lallant of Germany. She believes that this test may bridge the gap 
between handwriting and drawing. The study employs basic graphological prin¬ 
ciples such as form, motion and use of space. 

The process of drawing a “starry sky over ocean waves,” as the test requests with 
no further explanation, can express psychological material of unconscious themes. 
The spontaneous drawing can also incorporate the three writing zones, the upper 
zone representing the sky, the middle zone depicted by the stars and the lower zone 
would symbolize the water of the ocean waves. This test is quite informative as a 
supplement to existing personality testing and projective techniques. An additional 
bonus is the fact hat the universal use of the symbols of sky, stars and ocean has 
proved to be helpful when dealing with a multi-cultural population. 

ANALYSIS OF PARENTS’ SCRIPT 

Another advantageous way to further evaluate the conflicts and problems of the 
distressed child is by analyzing the parent’s script. By studying the adult script, 
examiners may see the source of difficulty, or focus on the areas likely to cause 
stress. The graphologist should note if the child identifies with the same sex parent, 
or has copied deviant behavior from the dominant caretaker. 
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Figure 8. Male, 10 yrs. Star-Wave Test. Note phallic waves and eyes peering over 
the horizon. This person is barely keeping his head above the water. 


Any and all information that can add to the composite picture of the child is 
beneficial to the analyst and aids in the description of the at-risk child. 

It is hoped that this preliminary step towards the understanding of children’s 
handwriting will stimulate graphologists to develop this overlooked area of study. 
With increased knowledge in child graphology, experts may intervene more 
effectively while aiding the growing child. Thus, the respectability of professionals 
can be advanced accordingly. 
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INTEGRITY AND HANDWRITING 
Practical and Theoretical Considerations 

Patricia Siegel 

ABSTRACT: Determining integrity graphologically is a complex task. 

Broad conceptual aspects which handwriting analysts should address 

are discussed from both diagnostic and ethical perspectives. 

This paper was developed from a lecture and workshop before the American 
Association of Professional Graphologists in November, 1989. 

Specific graphic trait clusters which graphologists have traditionally associated 
with integrity problems reflect, in varying degrees, tendencies referred to as 
covering up, evasiveness, inhibition, defensiveness, lack of clarity, self-con¬ 
sciousness, deliberate calculation, impulsiveness, deceit, dependency, vanity and 
ostentation. In addition, graphic characteristics take on alternate meanings when 
combined with other traits such as speed or pressure. 

About 100 “dishonesty-unreliability” traits are described in a number of books 
from various sources, some well researched, others less reliably passed on from 
one practitioner to another. They cover so much graphic territory that most people 
have at least a couple of these diverse traits present in their handwriting. The 
question becomes one of identifying clusters of significant graphics and integrating 
them within the psychological dynamics of the entire personality. 

Robert Saudek describes 10 groups of graphics for evaluating dishonesty. Max 
Pulver names 17 indicating insincerity, and Anita Muhl itemizes 23 related to 
unreliable behavior. The categories that Saudek and Muhl describe are different. 
Unreliability covers, of course, a much broader range of behavior than does 
dishonesty, but as might be expected, many traits pinpointed by the three 
graphologists overlap. Saudek, Pulver and Muhl each emphasize that a handwriting 
must have a minimum of four or five of their respective graphic indicators to be 
labeled dishonest or unreliable. Pulver indicates that a number of graphics plus 
experience in evaluation are required to determine insincerity. 

Rhoda Wieser indicates that criminals lack basic rhythm in their writing, having 
instead too much rigidity or too much disintegration. 

Some of the graphic elements associated with poor integrity/reliability are more 
global and more general than others. Some reflect important personality disturbances. 
Graphologists should make a renewed effort to explore the implications of these 
components with regard to underlying psychological factors in the context of overall 
graphic expression. 
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CONCEPTUAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The topic of integrity as it relates to handwriting analysis encompasses such 
scope that it is a very difficult subject to evaluate comprehensively. Certainly, it is 
a topic that goes to the depth of human nature and to the core of personality. 

As handwriting analysts we should refine our understanding of why certain 
graphic features have traditionally been associated with dishonesty and what they 
are really reflecting about an individual. 

With the limitations put on the polygraph recently, use of handwriting analysis has 
increased, and our profession is being seriously challenged. The question of 
integrity is at the heart of the skepticism. We have to be able to explain the dynamics 
of this problem if we are to maintain our credibility. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING UNRELIABLE BEHAVIOR 

When we talk of unreliable personalities, we are referring to habitual responses 
which are likely to result in some kind of unreliable behavior in the future. Given the 
right support system, negative tendencies may be inhibited or compensated for in 
various ways. 

Unreliability may be due to deliberate deceptive behavior or it may come about 
from emotional weakness (see Figures 1 and 2). Since the dynamics behind 
unreliable personalities can be different, detecting irresponsible qualities from 
handwriting becomes very complex. 

Dishonest tendencies may be held in check, particularly when there is a high risk 
of being discovered. Emotional vulnerabilities which would probably lead to 
irresponsible actions or poor discrimination may be guarded against by consciously 
controlled behavior. It is difficult to predict when, and in what settings, someone’s 
true disposition will come out. 
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Figure 1. Dishonest Salesman, male, age 40s. Form Level=72; Functional 
Productivity=85. Note deliberately deceptive behavior as in the word “vears” 
(“gears”), line 2. 
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Figure 2. Kleptomaniac, female, age 20. Form Level=68; Functional Productiv- 
ity=77. 
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Summary of Traditional Approaches 
Table 1: Graphics Clusters Related to 
Dishonesty, Insincerity and Unreliability 


Dishonesty: 

Robert Saudek 

*1. Slow writing (sentence im¬ 
pulse reduced to letter im¬ 
pulse) 

2. Unnatural impression— 
stylistic, left- ward tending 
slant, lifeless, frequent ar¬ 
cades. 

3. Instability and liability: 
loose without pressure, 
thread and waving lines. 

4. Touch-ups without im¬ 
proving legibility. 

5. Letter written like other let¬ 
ters with cover strokes, re¬ 
placement, neglect of size 
ratios. 

6. Interrupted writing: punc¬ 
tuated or blobbed, resting 
points, fitful speed. 

7. Frequent lifts from paper. 

8. Important parts of letters 
omitted (decisive only in 
slow, mature writing). 

9. Marked initial emphasis. 

10. Letters o, a, d, g and q 
open at base, and written 
clockwise in two strokes, 
leftward tending half oval. 

* Determination of dishonesty 

is dependable only when 4 

groups including slowness is 

present. 


Insincerity: 

Max Pulver 

A. In Slow handwriting : 

1. Phony, artificial, calli¬ 
graphic. 

2. Covering strokes. 

3. Partial covering, supported 
forms, sharks teeth. 

4. Arcade—internal and left 
tending final. 

5. Elaborate circular forms, 
cross outs and tie ups. 

6. Punctuation, dots where 
they shouldn’t be. 

7. Broken letters and broken 
off lower loops. 

8. Omitting of letters. 

9. Stumbling and repeated 
starts. 

10. Retouching, corrections. 

11. Counter strokes, open 
forms at bottom, increased 
left trend in capitals or end 
strokes. 

B. Graphics not determined 
by speed: 

12. Thread. 

13. Smooth unclear connector 
strokes, neglect and illeg¬ 
ible forms. 

14. Substitution of letters, 
smooth errors. 

15. Mixed writing systems. 

16. Difference between hand¬ 
writing and signature. 

17. Exaggerations and incon¬ 
sistent strong pressure. 

To determine insincerity re¬ 
quires a number of the graph¬ 
ics and experience in evaluat¬ 
ing handwritings. 


Unreliability 
Anita Muhl 

*1. Leftward tending half oval. 

*2. Small tight loops. 

*3. Covering strokes. 

*4. Abrupt stops above the line. 

5. Breaks and mends. 

6. Smeariness. 

7. Slowness. 

8. Combined form: left- ward 
tending half oval to covering 
stroke to angle to rightward 
tending half oval. 

9. Looped arcade. 

10. Resting points. 

11. Letters mistaken for each 
other in slow writing. 

12. Neglected letters in slow 
writing. 

13. Letters open at the bottom 
of the middle zone. 

14. Breaks in large loops of up¬ 
per zone. 

15. Double curves. 

16. Acute angle of 30 degrees 
in a right-slanted school 
model. 

17. Too great difference in 
lengths of strokes. 

18. Aggression strokes. 

19. Clubbed end strokes. 

20. Double t crossings. 

21. Signs of exaggerated fan¬ 
tasy. 

22. Too great secondary width. 

23. Marked oscillations of the 
writing angle. 

* To determine unreliability re¬ 
quires the first four starred 

graphics or any five recurring 

repeatedly. 
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From Likona, 1975. 


So, the analyst is often faced with handwritings of individuals who are likely to 
cause problems but whose employers contend they are “model employees.” The 
analyst may say, “He makes a good first impression, but if under pressure over the 
long-term, his controls and defense mechanisms may break down.” Or that, “he is 
keeping a delicate balance; he is on a tightrope from which he can easily fall.” 

Still, that delicate balance can be maintained for years—or maintained with such 
a practiced facade that the flaws are not recognizable in a work setting. There may 
be release instead in the subject’s private life. Problems could arise with friends or 
family when he lets his guard down and slips into more comfortable behavior 
patterns. The potentially unreliable behavior may never be evident at work, and the 
analyst is thought to be “proven” wrong. 

On the other hand, an individual of basic integrity who would be reliable under 
most normal circumstances may, as he adapts to the real life pressures of the world 
around him, “bend the rules” or rationalize immoral actions. 
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Figure 3. Two samples of the handwriting of Richard Nixon. 
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Cultural norms and the peer group one identifies with as a teen or as an adult can 
have an enormous influence. Expectations to be “one of the crowd” or the inclination 
not to be a “sucker” when everyone else is taking advantage of questionable 
practices can weaken basically honest inclinations. 

Once the line is crossed, appropriate behavior becomes one of degree. In our 
society, how much is absolute straightforwardness associated with naivete? How 
much is “doing the right thing” determined by the need to make a good impression? 
How much is devious manipulation, within limited parameters, rewarded with 
success and advancement? And how can the analyst, with any degree of confi¬ 
dence, determine if those parameters will broaden and under what conditions an 
individual will step beyond the bounds of propriety? 

What one “can get away with” is often the basis of our culture’s standard of 
acceptability. Idealization of the competitive spirit and the lure of power can turn 
productive initiative and persuasive leadership into ruthless pursuit of personal 
aims. At what point will manipulative, aggressive, or other unreliable or self- 
indulgent tendencies turn success into failure? Remember Richard Nixon? or Gary 
Hart? (See Figures 3 and 4.) 

Defense mechanisms can result in lying or deceit to cover inadequacies. Pride 
and the need to project the right image may restrain selfish tendencies and 
stimulate commendable community participation, but excessive pride may lead to 
arrogant, indiscreet or inappropriate actions. What measure does the graphologist 
use to balance such opposing tendencies? 

CAVEAT 

Because of the complexity of the issues involved, the handwriting analyst should 
be conservative about labeling a subject “dishonest.” The analyst should describe 
a subject’s potential, habitual responses and likely behavior, but also be aware of 
the powerful influences mitigating circumstances can have. 

A DELINEATION OF UNRELIABLE & DISHONEST CHARACTERISTICS 

What are the kinds of unreliable and dishonest behaviors we are trying to 
identify? 

Employers focus primarily on the possibility of thievery. Greed, using money as 
a substitute for an emotional void, and poor self-image are key elements influencing 
such dishonesty. People who steal, “give in” to impulsive tendencies and have a 
need for immediate satisfaction from without. A lack of self-discipline plus the 
opportunity to steal or cheat provides too much temptation for some. Stealing is 
essentially an aggressive act against others involving infantile emotions and poor 
socialization. 

There are also those who present false facts for personal advantage. These 
individuals, who have excessive egocentric needs and unrealistic ambitions, often 
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Figure 4. The handwriting and varied styles of Gary Hart through the years. 
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indulge in fantasies and distorted perceptions. They are risk takers who are used 
to taking, who have the confidence to act out a part that fulfills their needs for power, 
prestige and/or money. Here, there are immature demands for attention and 
recognition. But they can lose touch with reality and not see that their act can fold, 
that they can be found out. These people live too much in the present without the 
reflection or foresight to realize that most deception will not escape recognition 
forever. (See Figure 10.) 

On a lesser scale, there are frequent tellers of white lies. Many of these people 
need to appear better than they are so that they will be treated with respect. Such 
character flaws can result from lack of backbone, insecurities or simply insensitivity 
regarding others, a “my needs come first” attitude. There may be no harm done, but 
the insincerity, if detected, can be distasteful. And their weakness makes them 
susceptible to environmental pressures in which small lies can expand into more 
damaging tales. 

Covering up gross negligence or undesirable behavior can also lead to dishon¬ 
esty. The drug addict and alcoholic can only survive by deceit and calculated 
manipulation. Undisciplined impulses cannot be admitted to for fear of discovery, 
destroying one’s reputation and standing. The anxiety covering up creates is 
difficult to contain. Ritualized behavior or overcontrol may hold back reckless 
tendencies, but repressed emotions which are not released can manifest in 
unpredictable behavior if the fragile balance snaps. 

Disturbed character development can result in a variety of behaviors from 
violence to deceptive underhandedness and passive-aggressive activities. Attitude 
problems related to excessive lateness, neglect or disloyalty are considered 
unreliable but not necessarily dishonest. 

Then there is the sociopath who presumably has no conscience when it comes 
to lying, stealing or worse. He is not as much interested in what is said as in the result 
that he achieves. Moral values are long-range abstract aims with which he does not 
identify. The sociopath has not incorporated a sense of guilt and acts impulsively, 
in accordance with his immediate egocentric needs. He artfully maneuvers from 
one lie to the next without hesitation. The distortions and expectations are extreme. 

The examples illustrated above may not represent a complete accounting of all 
types of unreliable behavior, but they give an idea of the range of personality 
problems that the handwriting analyst deals with when it comes to the question of 
integrity. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Underlying the concept of integrity is character development and the evolution of 
a sound value structure. Research and evaluation by Lawrence Kohlberg, James 
Garbarino and Urie Bronfenbrenner, as well as Abraham Maslow, consider moral 
development as stages of maturity and socialization or as a hierarchy of needs. 

Table 3 compares Kohlberg’s stages of moral development with Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs. Kohlberg, describes six stages of moral development. In the 
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first stage the child avoids breaking rules to avoid punishment. This is an egocentric 
point of view. The interests of others are not considered. Physical needs are 
important. In the second stage, rules are followed to serve one’s own needs. The 
individual is aware that people have conflicting interests, and there is a desire to 
manipulate. 

TABLE 3 


KOHLBERG: 

STAGES OF MOTIVES 
FOR MORAL ACTION 

1. Fear of punishment by another. 

2. Desire to manipulate 
goods and obtain 
rewards from another. 

3. Anticipation of approval 
or disapproval by others. 

4. Anticipation of censure by 
legitimate authorities, followed 
by guilt feelings. 

5. Concern about respect 

of equals and the community. 

6. Concern about self-condemnation. 

From Lickona, 1975. 


MASLOW: 
HIERARCHY 
OF NEEDS 

1. Physiological needs. 

2. Security needs. 


3. Belongingness or affiliation needs. 

4. Need for esteem from others. 


5. Need for self-esteem 
from sense of competence. 

6. Need for self actualization. 


In Kohlberg’s third stage, there is a need to be good in order to live up to what is 
expected by others. Mutual relationships can be maintained and expectations 
become more important than individual interests. Stage four represents the aspect 
of development which considers individual relations in terms of their place in the 
system, defined by roles and rules. Laws are upheld and obligations are met. There 
is an anticipation of censure followed by guilt. 

By stage five, the individual is aware that people hold a variety of values and 
opinions. There is interest in impartiality and consideration of a moral point of view. 

In Kohlberg’s final stage six, the rational individual is committed to universal 
moral principles. When laws violate principles, one acts in accordance with 
principles. 

As can be seen from the chart, Maslow’s hierarchy of needs parallels Kohlberg’s 
six stages of development. The first four are grounded in external authority, and the 
last two are based on internal values. 

Garbarino and Bronfenbrenner integrate the stage theories of Kohlberg (and of 
Piaget as well) with attention to cultural variation. They have proposed a model for 
moral development which has hierarchal stages of moral reasoning and also 
considers the motivations of the child and the characteristics of society. 
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At Gabarino and Bronfenbrenner’s highest level — values, principles and ideas 
direct the individual. A situation providing freedom and security is needed to 
develop an intellectual resolution to competing social loyalties. Those conditions do 
not occur in every culture. Where contradictions in the environment are moderate, 
the development of morality is enhanced. The individual makes choices which 
promote a measure of tension but are not overwhelming. If the child is being pulled 
in different directions too intently, the result could be pathological. 

These are different models which try to explain moral development as a 
maturational process. It would follow that people who progress to the highest stages 
would, ostensibly, be more resistant to factors influencing a breakdown of integrity. 
Graphologically, a higher moral level would correspond well to the more integrated 
developmental factors incorporated in high form level. Looking at the integrity 
question in terms of emotional integration also conforms with Wieser’s findings of 
poor basic rhythm in handwritings of criminals. 

According to Gabarino and Bronfenbrenner, a moderate tension level leads to 
better moral development. The graphic reflection of such moderate tension is 
implied by a healthy balance in the contraction/release spectrum on which the 
Lewinson-Zubin scales are based. Resiliency and flexibility evident in the elasticity 
of the stroke traditionally are also included in the evaluation of rhythm and balance. 
They are important graphic characteristics to consider in evaluating the freedom 
and security also required for development in Gabarino and Bronfenbrenner’s 
model. 


SOCIOLOGICAL & BIOLOGICAL FACTORS 

H.J. Eysenck asks the question, “How can we account for ‘good’ behavior... 
which... goes counter to the interests of the person concerned?” The answer is in 
the internalization of external rules — what we call “conscience.” He links con¬ 
science with the conditioning of anxiety, or a conditioned reflex caused by 
unpleasant consequences of doing something “bad.” 

His circle diagram (Table 2) illustrates two major dimensions which account for 
a good deal of the individual differences among people. These dimensions are 
Extroversion — Introversion and Neuroticism — Stability. They are independent of 
each other and independent of intelligence as well. According to Eysenck, criminals 
and others whose conduct is immoral are found in the high extrovert, neurotic 
quadrant at the upper right. Extroverts tend to be sociable and impulsive whereas 
neurotics tend to be anxious, worried and touchy. 

In one study teachers rated 750 children according to these two dimensions. The 
individuals were then followed for 30 years. Of those who later became offenders, 
63% had been rated as high neurotic and 54% as high extrovert. Only 3% of the 
offenders had been rated high on introversion. 

Eysenck also identifies high extroversion and neuroticism with anatomical 
structures of the brain. If the functioning of the visceral brain reacts too quickly there 
are high degrees of neuroticism or emotionality. Introverts are characterized by a 
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strongly dominant cortex, extroverts by a much less dominant cortex. Alcohol, for 
instance, inhibits the cortex which disinhibits behavior, making people more 
extroverted. 

The greater susceptibility of extroverts to drugs is well documented. Extroverts 
generally have a greater built-in susceptibility to temptation because of their low 
level of cortical arousal. Eysenck’s model links extroversion, through failure to 
condition and through sensation seeking, with anti-social and asocial conduct. He 
notes that murderers are notoriously different from thieves, and in fact, have been 
found it be usually introverted rather than extroverted. 

Eysenck’s work reminds us of biological factors involved in behavior. Similarly, 
in handwriting, the physiological and psychological factors are meshed and 
interrelated. 

Many people who commit antisocial and aggressive acts suffer from emotional 
disturbances, frustrations and inner conflicts. On the biological side, several studies 
agree that sociopaths have abnormal brain waves as well as other physiological 
differences, notably galvanic skin responses and sensory thresholds. On the 
environmental side, there is a high incidence of parental loss or deprivation in 
sociopaths, with separation from the father more significant than separation from 
the mother. Of course, children of separated parents do grow up to be normal and 
many sociopaths come from normal homes. 

THE PSYCHOGRAM' 

FORM LEVEL & FUNCTIONAL PRODUCTIVITY SCORES 

Those people who attain the highest stages of moral development are, ostensi¬ 
bly, best able to resist outer factors which undermine integrity. These highest 
stages of moral development and self-actualization should, as indicated before, 
correspond to the higher integration reflected in the good form level handwritings. 
The form level emphasizes creative and abstract reasoning, cultural values and the 
integration of the emotional, intellectual and physical aspects of the individual. 

Of course, someone does not need to achieve the highest stage of moral 
development to be honest and reliable. Conforming to authority figures or social 
expectation will promote moral behavior. But the lower form level handwriting 
reflects a more immature emotional structure and, as such, may be more easily 
influenced by external pressures and needs for immediate satisfaction. 

Individuals with high form level handwritings would, presumably, require more 
external pressure to lower their personal standards and values. They are not as 
“likely” to exhibit integrity problems. The word “likely” is highlighted because this 
score is not itself an index of integrity. A weak emotional base or manipulative 
tendencies can make even the highly intelligent and cultured mind susceptible to 
dishonesty, particularly if life’s pressures are intense. 

The Anthony-Roman Psychogram provides quantitative measures of graphic 
elements grouped according to 8 psychological categories and composite scores 
for form level and functional productivity. 
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On the sample unscored Psychogram, the graphic elements included in the form 
level composite score are circled. Squares surround the numbers of graphics 
included in the functional productivity composite score. Functional productivity 
measures, in essence, a person’s effectiveness, coping skills and striving for 
success. There is overlap among the graphic indicators included in the two 
composite scores. 

Although form level is not directly associated with integrity, the evaluation of form 
level scores — particularly in relation to functional productivity scores and indica¬ 
tions of conflicts—helps define the value system, weaknesses and compensations 
which influence reliable behavior. 

If the functional productivity score is higher than the form level score by ten points 
or more, there is considerable tension within the individual and, potentially, some 
susceptibility to immoral behavior. The difference between the scores represents, 
in part, compensation as the individual stretches with activity and ambition beyond 
what is comfortable given his or her inner resources. 

Overcompensation may create distortions which can result in integrity problems 
even when the form level is relatively high, as in intellectual crimes of manipulation. 
Often such overcompensations propel the subject,instead, to greater achievement. 
But when underlying resources are weak, problems regarding discernment, judge¬ 
ment and appropriate behavior can ensue. 

Furthermore, the Anthony-Roman Psychogram is assessed for inconsistencies 
and extremes in various graphic dimensions which point toward instability and 
exaggerated behaviors. Interpretation of reliability or integrity depends not only on 
the individual evaluation of each indicator on the Psychogram but also on the 
number of aberrations and degree of balance expressed in the handwriting. 

An integrity index based on the Psychogram is currently being evaluated and 
refined. It helps to assess the integration within the individual. And it takes into 
account individual graphic features which have been traditionally associated with 
poor integrity. No integrity index can be used, however, without considering the 
expressive characteristics of the handwriting as a whole. 

As indicated earlier, the interpretation of integrity has to be evaluated in the 
context of many factors, including the way in which an individual resolves conflicts 
and the environment in which he operates. 

Full acceptance of handwriting analysis for personal selection depends on further 
study and verification of the reliability issues. Until such a time, graphologists should 
be prudent in their evaluation of traditional “dishonesty” traits and search for 
confirmation in the overall personality structure of the individual. 
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Figure 8. M, age 66, former jewelry thief. Form Level = 70; Functional Productivity 
= 83. 
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Figure 9. M, age 42, white collar embezzler. Form Level = 70; Functional Produc¬ 
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Form Level = 58; Functional Productivity = 74. 
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THE USE OF HANDWRITING ANALYSIS AS A 
PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE 

Thea Stein Lewinson 

ABSTRACT: In this paper, an attempt is made to present the background 
and theory of scientific handwriting analysis. The grouping of 21 basic 
handwriting factors under four major components (Form, Vertical, 
Horizontal, Depth) is explained, together with the application of a 7-point 
scale, based on the dynamic concepts “Contraction-Balance-Release.” 
The plotting of the graphs, their interpretation and the calculation of the 
“productivity” or effectivness” Quotient are demonstrated and illustrated 
by a sample case of psycho-pathological development. 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past few decades, few publications (Wolfson, 1949, 1951) have 
appeared in America on the psychodiagnostic technique of handwriting analysis 
and its potentialities for useful application. During the same period, this technique 
has gained an increasingly prominent place in the field of psychological testing in 
Europe. The subject is taught at a number of universities in Germany (Bielefeld and 
Bonn) and Switzerland (Zurich); several professional associations (some of them 
within the framework of the national psychological associations) are most active in 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Austria, Holland, and Israel, publishing their own 
journals. At the same time, these associations have developed a stringent official 
licensing system which they enforce in order to protect professional practice in this 
field. Among the very considerable literature (Wintermantel, 1957) which has 
appeared on the subject of handwriting analysis, research studies in various areas 
of psychodiagnostic application have also notably increased, in which American 
standards of statistical validation have been adopted (Gruenewald 1959a, 1959b; 
Mueller 1957; Wallner 1959; Zuberbier 1960; Stein Lewinson 1973; Lockonwandt 
1976; 1987). 

It now seems appropriate to present in concise, summary fashion the fundamental 
principles, techniques and potentialities of handwriting analysis so that American 
psychologists who are interested may have a currently available, up-to-date, 
source in English to which they can refer. Handwriting is in more than one respect 
an indirect psychodiagnostic tool. Not only does the subject frequently not know 
that he is being tested, but he also does not know which aspects of the test material 
are to be evaluated. Furthermore, the examiner does not require the presence of 
the subject at a particular time in a prepared test situation. Not only groups but also 
individuals who live far away from a test center can be tested without expenditure 
of time and money on their part. Such factors give handwriting analysis a strategic 
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advantage in some aspects of personnel selection, and sometimes in preliminary 
testing for psycho-therapeutic consultations. Another potential advantage is that 
handwriting material from earlier periods of a person’s life is often available, and its 
evaluation can be of great importance in cases involving developmental, criminal 
and psychopathological problems when psychological background information is 
needed and not available in any other way. Actually, handwriting analysis is virtually 
unique in that it is the only available diagnostic method which can be used in a 
retroactive sense. Analysis of films and videos, may give valuable hints, but the 
handwriting is the only fixed expressive movement which can be measured and 
compared in all aspects with other available material. 

Regarding the method of handwriting analysis, it should be pointed out that the 
techniques of measurement and evaluation are objective and repeatable, while the 
techniques of interpretation are based on a fairly well outlined theory of personality, 
the techniques, themselves being quite teachable by traditional methods of clinical 
instruction. 
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Figure 1. Illustration of (A) Zones, (B) Strokes, (C) Contraction-Release Character¬ 
istics for Height of the Middle Zone, and (D) Connecting Forms. 

HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: ITS BACKGROUND AND THEORY 

Handwriting analysis, as it is used in its present form as a psycho-diagnostic 
technique, is an outgrowth of the science of expression particularly developed by 
Ludwig Klages in Germany. Klages (1936, 1940) claimed that every human 
movement had to be considered as an expressive movement from which the 
distinctive personality makeup of its author could be deduced. He developed a 
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reference system of principles for interpreting the expressive aspects of human 
dynamics, and he demonstrated this system in its application to handwriting, after 
explaining the proving that the latter is the only permanently recorded expressive 
movement. As handwriting material lends itself to certain measurements and 
evaluations, yardsticks and comparative rating scales could be established for 
psycho-diagnostic purposes. 

In the development and interpretation of this technique, Klages and his followers 
(Pulver, 1931 ;Saudek, 1926; and others) fused three approaches, the dynamic, the 
symbolic, and the phenomenological, in close alignment to psychoanalytic con¬ 
cepts. Dynamically, handwriting is considered to be a series of movements which 
involve the interplay between “contracting and releasing tendencies.” These are 
revealed by the manner in which the writer modifies the penmanship he has learned 
in grade school. A writer may predominantly contract writing movements to the point 
of cramp and rigidity; he may predominantly release them to the point of complete 
expansiveness and disintegration; or he may evenly balance and blend contracting 
and releasing tendencies in a harmonious rhythmic manner. 

In addition to the dynamics which permeate writing in all its aspects of letter 
formation, the “space symbolic” interpretation of the writing field (the paper) plays 
a considerable part. As prescribed by prevailing western school copies, we execute 
up- going and down-going movements (between the top and the bottom of the 
writing field), i.e., between “above” and “below” which correspond symbolically to 
the “intellectual-theoretical” and the “physical-materialistic components of personality 
in their various ramifications. In addition, we write from left to right. The hand moves 
away from our body toward the outside. Symbolically speaking, the writing moves 
from the Ego to the You, from the private-personal sphere to the environmental- 
social sphere. A third dimension is not so obvious: the depth-front dimension. In 
executing writing movements, we exert pressure in varying degrees which penetrates 
more or less into the area behind the writing plane. The impressions can easily be 
felt on the back of a sheet of paper on which writing under strong pressure has taken 
place, and one can picture the writer as having pressed through and into the 
dimension behind the paper. The “counterpoint” to this depth sphere is the front of 
the paper. In interrupting writing movements within letters or between letters, the 
writer has to lift his pen from the paper and move in front of the paper until he puts 
the pen down again for the next stroke. These interruptions of the writing lines 
represent the “counterpoint front tendency: to the depth-tending movement, with 
their symbolic parallels of instinctual subconscious drives and superego inclinations. 

In addition to the dynamic and dimensional aspects of handwriting, there is also 
the formal aspect. The letters written are formed lines which every person modifies 
according to his own personal style in greater or lesser degree, and these 
modifications lend themselves to various kinds of phenomenological interpretation. 
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EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS 

In handwriting analysis, we distinguish three letter zones: the upper zone, the 
middle zone and the lower zone. Such letters as i, e, m, n, etc., consist of a middle 
zone only. The extensions of the letters above the middle zone, as in I, b, h, etc., 
are called the upper lengths, and the zone in which they occur is called the upper 
zone. The extensions below the middle zone, as in g, y, etc., are called the under 
lengths and the zone in which they occur is called the lower zone. (Figure 1 ,A). 

Strokes which are drawn from the bottom toward the top of the writing field are 
called the upstrokes. The strokes which are drawn from the top of the writing field 
towards its bottom are called the downstrokes. (Figure 1, B). 

The connection between two letters or between two strokes with the same letter 
is called the connecting form. It consists of an upstroke leading from the preceding 
writing element followed by an upstroke leading to the next writing element. These 
connecting forms are in the middle zone of the letters. There are three fundamental 
types of form used in connecting letters in cursive script: The Garlandhas the shape 
of an open bowl as in the small u of the American school copy. The Arcade is a 
reversed garland which has the shape of an architectural arcade. This form is found 
in the small m and n of the American school copy. The Double Angle, N, consists 
of a connection whose upper and lower turning points are made in the shape of an 
angle producing a zigzag effect. These three fundamental forms of connection can 
be found in many different modifications and combinations, even to the point of 
complete dissolution in the shape of the Thread which lacks any clear-cut form. 
(Figure 1, D). 

Figure 1, C illustrates the balanced, intermediate, and extreme aspects of 
contraction-release with respect to the Height of the Middle Zone. (Figure 1, C). 

THE SYSTEM 

We can now formulate the basic definition of handwriting with respect to 
expressive movement: handwriting is a formed line which extends through three 
dimensions (vertical, horizontal and depth) which are connected by a dynamic 
relationship (contraction, balance, release). There are 21 primary elements of 
writing movement, and these are arranged under four major components (Form, 
Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) in the following manner: 

I. Form Component (formed line) 

a) Ornamentation - simplification of form. 

b) Contraction - amplification of the contour form. 

c) Contraction - amplification of the connecting form. 

d) Thinness - broadness of the stroke. 

e) Sharpness - pastiness of the stroke borders. 

f) Tension - flabbiness of the stroke. 
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II. Vertical Component 

g) Height of the middle zone. 

h) Proportion of upper, middle and lower zone. 

i) Direction of the line. 

k) Fluctuation of the line. 

l) Space between the lines. 

III. Horizontal Component 

m) Space between the letters. 

n) Breadth of the letters. 

o) Direction of the slant. 

p) Fluctuation of the slant. 

q) Left - right tendency. 

r) Distance between words. 

s) Breadth of the margins. 

IV. Depth Component 

t) Increase - decrease of pressure. 

u) Control of pressure. 

v) Degree of connection. 

As the dynamics, i.e., the contracting and releasing tendencies, permeate every 
aspect of the writing movement, each of the 21 graphic elements is graded on a 7- 
point scale (Contraction: +3, +2, +1: Balance: 0; Release -1 ,-2,-3) which leads to 
the basic plan shown in Figure 2. Figure 2 summarizes the criteria used in 
evaluating each of the 7 points for each of 21 elements. 

To facilitate scoring, to take into account the extent to which any element is 
present, and to assist in compiling over-all scores for the major components and 
elements, a plotting form has been devised which expedites evaluation of a 
specimen considerably. The plotting form is shown in Figure 3. The individual boxes 
of the plotting form correspond to the criteria shown in Figure 2. They are divided 
into four portions which indicate the degree of intensity of the plotted handwriting 
element. Each fourth of a box represents on unit in the gradation: little, moderate, 
intensified, predominant. In other words, 1/4 if a box (little) equals 1 (unit); 1/2 of a 
box (moderate) equals 2 (units); 3/4 of a box (intensified) equals 3 (units); and 4/ 
4 of a box (predominant) equals 4 (units). 

For making a graphological analysis, spontaneously written material of one or 
several pages, in ink, is required. A representative number of letters in the hand¬ 
writing sample is subjected to all the measurements and evaluations indicated in 
Figure 2 and plotted according to their various intensities of the plotting sheet. For 
each component (form, vertical, horizontal, depth) the 7 vertical columns are 
added, the sums entered on line “Total” and converted into percentage scales (lines 
I, II, III, IV.) In addition, the 7 vertical columns of all four components are added 
together (line “Composite Total”) and converted into a percentage scale (V). The 
figures of I, II, III, IV, V are graphed separately. The same coordinates are used 
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Figure 2. Criteria For Evaluating Contraction-Release Tendencies on 
Handwriting Elements. (Cont. on next page). 
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Figure 2. Criteria For Evaluating Contraction-Release Tendencies on the Major 
Handwriting Elements. 
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for each of the major components. The resulting curves involve different degrees 
of modification of the normal (Gaussian) distribution curve. 
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Figure 4. Coordinates of the graph for a composite plot. 


THE INTERPRETATION (Lewinson & Zubin, 1942) 

The basic theory underlying handwriting interpretation is that the type of move¬ 
ment which produced the handwriting is a projection of the personality of the writer. 
Consequently, the specific aspects of handwriting such as form, height, breadth, 
pressure, etc., are presumed to reflect various personality attributes within each 
individual’s overall personality, the latter viewed dynamically as a constellation of 
interacting characteristics. The basic interpretation of the four major components 
corresponds to four basic personality spheres: each of the primary elements has 
its respective meaning within the general conceptual framework. 
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I. Form component: The integrative factor of the personality, the form in which the 
other component correlates are integrated in the individual’s functioning. 

a) The modification of the essential form-mode of performance. 

b) Contour of form-degree of creativeness. 

c) The form of connection-mode of contact. 

d) The width of stroke-hardiness. 

e) Borders of stroke-instinctual control. 

f) Curvature of stroke-coordination. 

II. Vertical Component: The rational organization within the individual (i.e., the 
relationship between the intellectual, the emotional and instinctual tendencies). 

g) The height of the middle zone-self importance. 

h) The relative height of upper, middle and lower zones- level of aspiration. 

i) The direction of lines-mood level. 

k) The fluctuation of the line-fluctuation in mood level. 

l) The distance between lines-sense of proportion. 

Ill .Horizontal Component: The emotional social sphere (i.e., the relationship 
between the individual and his environment). 

m) The space between letters-reciprocity between individual and his environ¬ 
ment. 

n) The breadth of the letters-self confidence. 

o) The direction of the slant-attitude towards environment. 

p) The fluctuation of slant-variability in attitude towards environment. 

q) The left-right tendency-introversion-extraversion. 

r) Distance between words, and 

s) Treatment of margins-degree of contact with environment. 

I V. Depth Component: The instinctual sphere (i.e., the utilization of the individual’s 
instinctual drives). 

t) The degree of pressure-available energy. 

u) The control of pressure-utilization of energy. 

v) The degree of connection-analysis-synthesis ability. 

V. The Composite: The integrated picture of the over-all personality structure. 

The second fundamental aspect (the dynamic aspect) of the graphic picture is the 
contraction-release scale which permeates the four basic components and con¬ 
sequently the composite. When the contracting and releasing tendencies in a 
person’s movements are evenly or rhythmically balanced, it is presumed that they 
are the expression of a balanced and adjusted personality. Consequently, the 
contraction-balance-release scale of the handwriting should reflect the degree of 
balance of the writer. This point was tested and demonstrated in an earlier study 
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of well-adjusted and mentally disturbed persons (Lewinson and Zubin, 1942). If a 
person exhibits a considerable tendency toward contraction in his handwriting, his 
personality too is said to be contracted. That is to say, he is hemmed in by his 
rational control and does not attain a desirable rhythmic balance. On the other hand, 
if his writing is very released, he is thought to be lacking in mental control to such 
an extent that his emotions, carry him away. We thus see that predominant 
contraction corresponds to detrimental inhibitory control while predominant release 
corresponds to detrimental loosening of control. Only a rhythmically balanced 
control will permit an individual to make the best possible adjustment. 

Corresponding to step +3, extreme contraction, we have complete disorganiza¬ 
tion of the personality (or of a particular personality aspect) due to inhibitory trends. 
Corresponding to step +2, we have distortion, but not complete disorganization, 
while +1 corresponds to mechanization and stereotypy in the personality. On the 
other end of the scale, -3 represents complete dissolution of the personality (or of 
a particular personality aspect) through complete loss of control. The second state, 
-2, represents distortion due to lack of control and a considerable degree of 
impulsiveness, and setup -1 indicates a loosely-structured personality lacking in 
control and therefore having some accentuation of impulsiveness. It will be noted 
that the central point in the contraction-release scale corresponds to an “ideal” 
personality. Each individual is characterized in part by the degree to which he 
attains the characteristics of the ideal personality. 

The seven steps of the contraction-release scale permeate all 21 graphic factors 
of the four basic components, and their specific interpretation will vary with the 
factor and component in question. 

The final graphs, based on the plotting form, illustrate the dynamic constellation 
in the various aspects of the personality (I Form - formative integration, II Vertical 
- Rational organization, III Horizontal - emotional-social sphere, IV Depth - instinctual 
sphere) and in the personality composite (V). The more the graphs approach the 
normal distribution curve, the better balanced and adjusted is the writer. The more 
divergent the graph, the more disturbed is he. It was found by Lewinson and Zubin, 
(1942), that the graphs of extremely disturbed psychotic patients showed almost a 
reversal of the normal distribution curve with a dip in the middle (at the 0-point) and 
an emphasis of one or both extreme ends (+3 and/or -3). 

In addition a productivity or effectiveness quotient has been developed which has 
proved most useful in some studies as yet unpublished. The number of points (or 
units) under the 0 column (the point of integrated dynamic strength) was divided by 
the number of points under the 6 columns (+3, +2, +1,-1, -2, -3) which represent 
the dynamic strength utilized in varying degree as contraction or release. This 
division was made for each of the four components (Form, Vertical, Horizontal, 
Depth) and also for the Composite Graph. The resulting quotients appear as 
decimal figures, as the numerator (the sum of units related to the integrated 
strength). The decimal figures indicating the productivity or effectiveness quotient 
denote the person’s degree of effectiveness in the separate component and 
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composite areas respectively. The following scale has been tentatively estab¬ 
lished, based on the analysis of nearly 600 cases: 

Pathological-Inferior 
Low Average to Average 
High Average to Outstanding 
Outstanding to Superior 
Superior (Genius) 

CASE ILLUSTRATION 

worthwhile to illustrate an unfamiliar method by presenting an 
actual case and showing what kind of evaluation is possible, using the method. In 
the case selected for presentation here, the subject later became shizophrenic, 
requiring hospitalization. At the time she wrote the sample shown in Figure 5, she 
was attending high school. For purposes of research, the investigators concerned 
were interested in knowing what she was like during her premorbid period. From 
the subject’s family, they obtained the handwriting sample shown in Figure 5 (which 
had been written ten years before) and submitted it to me for evaluation. As it turned 
out, the subject was already showing signs of disturbance (although I knew nothing 
of her earlier history) and in fact, as I learned later was withdrawn from school the 
following year because of behavioral problems and deteriorating academic per¬ 
formance. Figure 6 shows the five basic graphs whose rationale was described 
earlier and the integrated evaluation of the writer’s personality and psychological 
status at that time (Figures 5 and 6). 


GRAPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


RUTH, Age 16 

INTELLECTUAL-PRACTICAL CAPACITIES 

The writer possesses a higher than average intelligence, but she may at times 
convey the impression that she is not particularly bright. She has tried to absorb the 
material she has read and studied fairly well, but has not assimilated it. She has 
difficulty in coping with intellectual and practical demands placed upon her. She 
seems to compete desperately, but cannot make the grade. In handling concrete 
facts, she may be inaccurate and make mistakes, while in dealing with more 
abstract concepts, she tends to become vague and confused. Either she becomes 
too absorbed in material she is handling and is too subjective about it, or she is 
completely detached and rather unrealistic in her approach to it. She can hardly 
express her fantasies and imagination in understandable and acceptable form. 

Some of the images in her mind are distorted and strange, and she may not care 
to bring them out in the open. She is a fairly good observer, attends to details which 
interest her and tries to relate them to broader perspectives to which they belong. 
Her analytical faculties are not very strong. Either she accepts things the way they 
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are presented to her, or she shapes them in a subjective way. Scientific work should 
be very difficult for her. She has some synthesizing abilities, and can combine two 
different facts and ideas quite skillfully. However, at times, she may carry this 
tendency too far and combine unrelated items in a manner that distorts their 
meaning. 

She forces herself to think clearly and logically, along prescribed lines, but she 
cannot help it when her thoughts begin to wander and get entangled and confused. 
She possesses little originality and has thoroughly identified herself with her 
environment. There is some mental independence, which may take on rather 
distorted and even absurd shapes in her mind, and she tries to keep these to herself. 
She is quite critical, but not in an objective, individualized manner. She evaluates 
by set conventional standards, to which she may add her subjective emotional 
connotation. She possesses a certain ease and fluency in expressing herself, 
which is somewhat hampered by her general underlying disturbance. She can be 
quite eloquent at times. Her presentations may have a nice flair and touch, and at 
the same time, she cannot keep up a consistent level of adequate performance. 

She has some esthetic inclinations, and should have feeling for color, form and 
sound. She may try her hand at some creative work of rather private character, but 
most of her activities in the artistic field should be predominantly of a reproductive 
and imitative nature. — Her sense of proportion is not strongly developed. She can 
do calculations on a low, uncomplicated level. She would like to spend money 
freely, but apparently has been taught to restrain herself. Thus, she can manage 
and get along with the means at her disposal. She has no particular organizing 
abilities and would have difficulty in dealing with the over-all picture of a situation 
or a project. In the execution of tasks, she tries to be accurate, conscientious and 
reliable. Actually, she seems to struggle desperately to perform satisfactorily, but 
the results fall short of the mark. 

There are inaccuracies, mistakes and unclear presentations. When she tries to 
correct herself, she sometimes increases the faultiness of her performance. She 
seems to be more disturbed by internal than by external interferences. She has 
great difficulties in concentrating on her work and seems constantly to lose the 
thread of what she is doing. However, she forces herself to keep going, in spite of 
her handicaps. She is neat and orderly and tries to give her work a pleasant external 
appearance. By nature, she has a precisely-functioning memory, but at the time of 
the writing, it is subject to the same disturbances as her ability for concentration. 

EMOTIONAL-SOCIAL SPHERE: 

Emotionally, the writer is torn in opposite directions, resulting in strong tensions, 
which she does not have enough strength to cope with. As a result, there are strong 
contrasting and contradictory tendencies, which find their manifestations in her 
mental as well as in her social functioning. She is highly ego-centered and 
introverted to the point of personal detachment. At the same time, she makes a 
strong effort to fit into her environmental setting, to the point of complete identifica- 
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Figure 5. Handwriting Sample of Female Subject, Aged 16, Who Subsequently 
was Hospitalized as Schizophrenic. 
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Figure 6. Contraction-Bond-Release Curves for the Major Components, Based 
on the Handwriting Sample Shown in Figure 5. 
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tion and absorption. She has strong tendencies toward personal isolation while on 
the other hand, she cannot stand being alone and is dependent on the support and 
protection which those in her environment can provide for her. 

She has created a private reality of her own which is not in tune with surrounding 
reality. The discrepancy does not reach the level of full awareness, as she tries to 
cover up and hide it. She is suffering from feelings of inferiority and insufficiency, 
is dissatisfied with herself and at times projects this dissatisfaction onto objects and 
people around her. She can be irritable, argumentative and quarrelsome, trends 
which unexpectedly may alternate with strong attempts at compliance, sweetness 
and conformity. She can be reticent and reserved, and then become affectionate 
and sentimental. 

While she tries to control her feelings and impulses as much as possible, she 
occasionally may be completely carried away by them. She is suffering from a 
nervous restlessness, feeling not quite comfortable in her own skin. At times, she 
has a feeling as if she is slipping or is losing the ground under her feet. She is very 
high-strung, and has great difficulty in relaxing. She is suffering from considerable 
anxieties, which she tries to repress, but which seem to haunt her with vague and 
obscure images. 

Constitutionally, she is hypersensitive and is not able to assimilate properly 
experiences of strong emotional impact. She has strong idiosyncrasies. She is 
quite excitable and a small incident may work her up to a pitch of overstimulation. 
While, in general, she tries to cover up her emotional immaturity with a sophisticated 
external appearance more in line with her age, she can at times act and react like 
a baby. She is strongly tied to her traditional background, in spite of some rational 
attempts a emancipation. She is spiritually bound by an ideological system (most 
likely of religious character) with its inherent fundamental ethical principles, which 
she tries to follow quite meticulously. However, she has to cover up her inner 
difficulties and support her pretense of full-hearted participation in the activities of 
her environmental setting. 

As a self-protective mechanism, she makes herself believe that things are 
different from what they actually are, and she tries to make others believe the same. 
She is most subjective, particularly when emotional issues are concerned, and has 
little insight either into her own or into other people’s psychic problems. 

INSTINCTUAL-PHYSICAL SPHERE: 

Her instinctual-physical sphere is the best balanced area, but it is not strong nor 
is it fully integrated into her personality. Her originally adequate psycho-physical 
resources are considerably drained by her emotional tensions and strains, and she 
has not sufficient energy left to support her general functioning properly. There is 
even the possibility of an underlying organic disorder, which may manifest itself 
intermittently, aggravating her emotional distress. She functions and navigates on 
the surface barely adequately and seems still to cover up her underlying disturbance, 
which may break through at any time and destroy her makeshift adjustment. 
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END NOTES 

1. This theory was tested in this country by Allport and Vernon in their Students in 
Expressive Movements (1933). 

2. In quoting the traditional literature, lefties are not considered here. 

3. The system described here is a modification and simplification of the Zubin scales 
used in Handwriting Analysis^ Lewinson and Zubin (1942). Its main advantage 
is that only one fourth of the time is needed for plotting and drawing the graphs. 
See also Lewinson (1956). 

4. It is advisable to use as a basis for measurement one or two words (depending 
on their length) of the following areas of the submitted handwriting specimen: 
beginning of the first line, the middle of the middle line and the end of the last full 
line. In case a specimen is large, a word of another line may be added. Also, in 
case the selected words should not have any upper or under lengths or any form 
of connection, or should not include any emphasis or peculiarities occurring in the 
body of the writing an additional word or two must be included which contains the 
missing elements. 

BIOGRAPHY: Thea Stein Lewinson began her career in graphology in Europe in 
the 1930’s. Formerly Chief of the U.S. Government Handwriting Assessment 
Section, Ms. Lewinson’s research studies include work at Columbia University, 
Sarah Lawrence College and National Institute of Mental Health. With over 50 
publications, including a standard text in the field, Ms. Lewinson is a member of 
graphology societies in Germany, France and Switzerland, and is the current 
President of the American Society of Professional Graphologists with headquarters 
in Bethesda, Maryland. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CONFIGURATION 

Werner Wolff, Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT: Up to now, science has not been able to decide whether 
individuality, the self, follows a formula or a law. We now have some 
indication that our patterns of expression do follow laws of configura¬ 
tion. 

The movement pattern has its origin in physiological factors involving hereditary 
characteristics, and in mental factors conditioned by learning. The fundamental 
question which arises is whether such a pattern is fixed — that is, physiologically 
and mentally established at an early time—or whether it changes along with 
physiological and mental changes. 

Everybody experiences a change of his total expressiveness in his moods, 
movements, and activities. But in the case of handwriting, most scientists and 
laymen refuse to accept this assumption, even though it seems to be dictated by 
our knowledge of the unity of the organism on the one hand and the dynamic 
changes of the organism on the other. The reasons for this resistance to accepting 
relationship between graphic movement and the changing personality seems to be 
of an emotional nature. Resistance against self-revelation, enforced by moral, 
social and religious canons, has created a barrier against the assumption that 
handwriting is a reflection of the changing personality, and has stimulated inves¬ 
tigators to disprove this assumption by experiments. It was again the emotional 
factor which made these investigators link to the fact that, although their experiments 
proved the absence of some arbitrary relationships between single graphic signs 
and single personality traits, they did not disprove a possible relationship between 
the total graphic expression and the total personality. 

Focusing upon constancy, symmetry, and rhythm in graphic movements, we 
always came to the observation that the various elements in the same movement 
pattern were in a harmonious relationship to each other. Such harmonious 
relationships exist not only in the single pattern, but also between different 
movements of the same person over a long period of time. These relationships 
became visible in the total movement pattern, exemplified by the length of the name 
and its parts, but they were also dependent on specific single features. 

We recognized the role of dots, which were like pivots around which the 
movement circles: we found that the length of certain strokes, such as the starting, 
middle and end-strokes, had the function of a standard of length according to which 
all the other elements were patterned. 

These elements could be used as “measure units,” like an individual yardstick 
which each movement pattern in the same signature could be measured, indicating 
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that all other elements are simple multiples of the basic unit. There are many such 
measure units, which have been classified in my text Diagrams of the Unconscious. 

A major problem in classifying unconscious measuring units involves the two 
observations, of harmonious relationships and movement-centers. These relation¬ 
ships, which are dependent on the building units and arranged harmoniously 
around them, illuminate a phenomenon of configuration. The graphic movement 
appears to be built up like a piece of art, like a drawing or a musical composition, 
with inner aesthetic relationships. This configuration is definitely unconscious, 
nobody up to now having been aware of these mathematical constructions in his 
graphic movement. Moreover, nobody would be able to construct such an intimate 
scheme of harmonious relationships in patterns intentionally, at least not in such a 
flash performance as that represented by a signature. 

Such an unconscious configuration of movement patterns must be rooted in the 
depth of the organism, and if graphic movements reflect personality, as is suggested 
by their changes in elations and depressions, the configuration of the movement 
patterns seems to reflect the configuration of personality. Configurations means the 
integration of proportions into a unity. 

The phenomena of consistency, symmetry, rhythm and configuration appear in 
all manifestations of nature. The general law of configuration expressed math¬ 
ematically, may become operative in each individual in a special way. This theory 
is not new; in fact, it is the assumption of ancient civilizations that a man’s personality 
can be expressed by a formula, by a basic numerical proportion. Such belief in a 
basic cipher of personality prevailed in the old civilizations of Babylon, Egypt and 
Palestine and is expressed, for example, by St. John in Revelation, where he 
speaks of “the number of a man, and his number is six hundred threescore and six.” 
Number was often a symbol of a configuration of dots, as is still evident in our dice. 

The ancient idea of a cipher of personality has two implications: first, the 
assumption that personality in general follows laws as do numbers, and second, 
that each individual has his special number-configuration. 

The idea of a general and specific formula of configuration in personality has a 
parallel if we consider that the shape of our body is determined by a general formula 
of configuration which is the same for everyone. In everyone the eyes, ears, hands, 
etc., are at certain places in a certain relationship to each other; this is the general 
body formula, the canon of the human figure. There is, furthermore, a specific body 
formula. This is the individual appearance, partly determined by heredity, including 
the features of the father, mother, and ancestors. But the formula of the body has 
its reflection upon a formula of personality, and changes in personality have an 
immediate influence upon body and behavior. This psychosomatic relationship is 
evident from findings in psychology, psychiatry and biology. If man’s organism is 
a unity, and if the organization of the body depends upon a general and specific 
formula, we may expect that personality also follows a general and specific formula. 

Adapted from DIAGRAMS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS with permission of Mrs. Werner Wolff and 
also the publishers, Grune & Stratton. 
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Figure 1. The handwriting of Werner Wolff (provided by Mrs. Werner Wolff). 

Favored from the start with a rhythmic name, each word starts with the same 
letter. Note the simplification and easy roundedness of each W in his abbreviated 
signature. There are a number of other w’s in this sample: Line 2. Facile psychomo¬ 
tor ability is displayed in the w of “always" which basically ignores the middle hump; 
Line 3. The w in the word “without” is a patched thread, with the w of “knowledge” 
of standard design; Line 4. In writing his own name, this capital W is written with 
angles as compared to the rounded W’s in the signature at the bottom. Most m’s 
are also written like w’s (i.e., garlands, also seen on n’s and h’s.) Approximately four 
different styles appear for this one letter. One would guess that Werner Wolff had 
a flexible and changing self-image. He was a person who could attack a problem 
from a number of different vantage points. 

One curiosity, considering Wolff’s proclivity for studying the unconscious, is a 
general lack of emphasis on the lower zone. His investigations of this mysterious 
realm appears to be mainly from a cognitive perspective rather than a visceral one. 

Other letters which appear as symbols include the simplified large V-like stroke 
for a k in the word “knowledge,” line 3; the backward’s c-shaped movement, which 
is a standard German configuration for a capital I on line 4, right side; and also the 
letter t, which rises on its own separated above the line when it ends a word, and 
appears with a left-tending beginning top hook when it begins a word. In the former 
case, the floating t may symbolize aloofness and/or spiritual inclinations; in the latter 
case, this upper-zone backwards angle, suggests a self-reflective intellectual bent. 
Numerous intuitive breaks within words and rhythmic bursts of garland-diminuen¬ 
dos can also be found scattered throughout the handwriting of this brilliant 
graphological theoretician. 


Marc Seifer 
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THE NINE SIGNATURE PROTOCOL 

Daniel S. Anthony 

ABSTRACT: We are all taught eye hand coordination in the process of 
handwriting in grade school on straight lined paper with half inch 
spacing between lines. Eventually we graduate to lined paper of approxi¬ 
mately one quarter inch spacing between lines. In this sense, we have 
been conditioned neurologically to write in prescribed confined spaces. 
What would happen to the writer if he or she had no eye/hand or eye/brain 
coordination? This thought procedure led me to consider requesting 
that a writer sign his or her signature with eyes open and also with eyes 
closed. Eventually, the procedure evolved into three signatures eyes 
open, three signatures eyes closed, and then three signatures eyes 
closed again, all, of course, on unlined paper. The writer is able to open 
his or her eyes after each group of three. 

The purpose of the nine signature protocol (and also touchpoint 
analysis) is to study the eye/arm/hand/finger flexor coordinated control, 
in an environment free of the prescribed constraints of lined paper and 
free of having one’s eyes open. In this way the unconscious and/or 
libidinal expressions of the writer is revealed. 

At the beginning of the 6th century of the Christian era, a man’s signature first 
became his written legal bond. We can, therefore, assume that since the Justinian 
Code was promulgated in 539 A.D., some few persons who were then able to 
execute their signatures in any way may have begun to take some manner of pride 
or at least interest in making his or her signature unusual or different from other 
persons. 

We may even speculate that, as the Renaissance stimulated education and a 
search for knowledge, more people than ever before learned how to write not only 
their signatures, but also their feelings and thoughts. This increase in literacy and 
calligraphy in the Western World probably followed the Chinese custom of prideful 
pictographic writing by many centuries. 

As a matter of comparison in this custom of writing and reading, the Chinese of 
the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. were already practicing writing as an art form. Before 
the Saxons set foot on the small island off the mainland of Europe, Chinese 
scholars were selecting government employees for the beauty, proficiency and 
individuality of their pictographic calligraphy. The Chinese savants and even some 
civil servants practiced handwriting analysis and interpretation as a selection 
device long before Abbe Michon in the early 19th century coined the term 
“graphologie." 
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Today few literate Chinese would think of the signature as anything but an artful 
and expressive replication of the self. 

There are indeed very few countries in this world where signature formation, 
individuation and aesthetic execution is not considered the most natural manifes¬ 
tation of the creative personality and of pride in one’s self. It is literally only in 
America, or I should say the United States, where signatures have, in this 20th 
century, become, for a majority of persons, little more than a combination of letters 
which add up to the meaning of one’s name. A person’s signature may still be his 
legal bond in the U.S., but it is not always his imprimatur, his sign, signal or symbol 
or individuality or his aesthetic hallmark as it is in almost every other country of the 
Eastern and Western worlds. 

To my knowledge, no one has ever adequately explained or even speculated 
about the cause of the demise of the dignity and glory of this representation of the 
person and/or persona. 

I believe that the sloppy deterioration of the signature in the average United 
States citizen is a very complex and subtle symbol of the death of the dream of 
heroism and/or immortality. 

In some few cases it may well be a tacit admission of the total under-utilization 
of the 10 billion cells which function as the human brain. In others, it may be simply 
the gross sloth and crude insousciance of the uninspired or psycho-socially 
denigrated personality who has long since given up the struggle to become 
different, or even to be bright. It could be also the carefree to cavalier end result of 
a rugged, free enterprise individualism founded primarily on the accumulation of 
gross material wealth. 

Whatever the multiple causation of the generalized demeaning of the importance 
of the person, this blustering ill wind has blown at least one handwriting analyst 
some good; for the slip into fast, economical and spontaneous signature execution 
may have helped to render repeated signature executions far more speedy, and 
psychomotorically more meaningful. 

The end product of this slide into graphic naturalness, ugliness or handwriting 
mediocrity has brought about a regimented, mechanistic automatism which frees 
the psychic repressions and inhibitions of harmonious and sensory restraints and 
allows the writer’s crude psychic individuality to show through in his handwriting. 

The carefree, ungainly or unkempt signature then becomes the best, most 
insouciance projection of the writer. It shows this graphologist the raw, real and 
unvarnished sensory-motor, bio-physical, psycho-sexual material emanating from 
the integrated dominant and sub-dominant hemispheres of cerebral cortex. 

This fortuitous if casual and cavalier decline in our national calligraphy has, in 
some strange ways, opened the door to our modified utilization of Werner Wolff’s 
theory so ingeniously presented in his chef d’oeuvre, Diagrams of the Unconscious. 
His inventive theory is the connecting link to our own 3,6 and 9 signature protocol 
exploration and experimentation. See article above by Werner Wolff. 
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SOME REMINDERS OF THE SPECIAL MEANING 
OF SIGNATURES IN THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM 
OF GRAPHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

Most major graphologists have found the signature to follow a more consistent 
pattern throughout life than the other parts of handwriting. Roman states in her Key 
to Personality that the signatures of adults often strikingly resemble the scribble 
patterns of early childhood. Wolff spends almost an entire book developing this 
point more thoroughly than any other graphologist or psychologist. Not only is the 
signature developed earlier than any other element of the handwriting, it also would 
appear to become stabilized at an earlier period of one’s personality development 
and change more frequently to reflect the vicissitudes of fortune, fate and time. 

Even at a premature stage there appears a definite persona or facade PROJEC¬ 
TION OF THE SELF IMAGE. As that image changes throughout life, the signature 
will change along with it, but it usually takes a while for a signature change to catch 
up to the prior changes of human behavior. Therefore, while the body of the script 
of many individuals is in keeping with the maturity of the personality, the signature 
quite often retains some qualities of infantile expression and feeling. 

It has been held by a number of graphic-psychologists that there is a UNITARY 
CONFIGURATION in the signature which runs through family groups with a fair 
degree of consistency. For, if families have traits in common, why should not the 
handwriting reflect these similarities and differences. 

On the other hand, the signature is likely to reflect more of the FREE AND 
CREATIVE QUALITY THAN OTHER GRAPHIC ELEMENTS IN THE BODY OF 
THE SCRIPT. The FANTASY, IMAGINATION and ORIGINALITY take a freer 
course in the signature, and all of these creative forces originate in the libido. 

THE ROOTS OF GRAPHIC IMAGERY 

In the beginning, the picture stood for the thing. That was the way primitive man 
communicated. The FORM of the SYMBOL and the FORM of the OBJECT were 
similar. Later, when man began to think and to reason, ideas were projected in their 
abstract significance. Ideas and concepts became the Chinese IDEOGRAMS 
(picture alphabet). Just as these IDEOGRAMS and IDEOGRAPHS became parts 
of our basic writings, so do our wishful images, unconscious motivations and 
pictures of our fantasy world become part of our signatures. Our inner voices and 
vibes begin to speak earlier through our signatures. 

A signature which is significantly smaller than the body script usually indicates an 
underestimation of self. It may also have over-tones of self-depreciation or 
inferiority complex. However, be on your guard against the unnatural signature 
which in its smallness, portends an artificial humility or conditioned desire to appear 
modest. 
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Figure 1. The signature of union leader, John L. Lewis, a man known for his bushy eyebrows. 
(Original from M. Setter archives.) 

The John L. Lewis signature, while if utilized alone, may be risky graphological business 
for a full character and personality evaluation, certainly is a pictogram of the man we have 
all learned to know as the omnipotent, gradiose and dictatorial organizer of the United Mine 
Workers Labor Union. 

His handwriting is manifestly and colorfully indicative of the combative 6lan which 
triggered his manipulation skill in structuring the left wing Congress of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tions: CIO. 

Practically every deft stroke of his flamboyant executive's signature shows how dexter¬ 
ously he used his broad-nibbed fountain pen; not one hesitation or slip of the pen is found 
in the rhythmic and fluid flow of his patriarchal ductus. Even the geometrically executed 
circular, leftward swing as the beginning stroke of his capital J is a self-conscious exhibition 
of extraordinary contraction and release. The subtle but substantial gradations in the 
harmoniously articulated widths of his two cap L's have a mark of conceited genius. 

His three artistically placed periods and i-dot are unconsciously and mathematically 
computed as if to lend absolute credence to Werner Wolff's thesis and meaning in his 
"Diagrams of the Unconscious." Note the spontaneous diminuendo effect of his upper zone 
decreasing heights from cap J to h and to the two cap L's: a work of egregiously self- 
conscious expression, as a show-off, he was one of artful calligraphic legerdemain. 

It is my opinion that all of the above accolades spell the smooth and aesthetic functional 
acumen he exhibited throughout his life as an ingeniously tough and truculent labor and 
boss man. 

It is my hope that the brief amount of diagramming I have done on his single signature 
is a testament to the genius of Werner Wolff and a logical first step approach to Alexander 
Dobkin’s 3 signature diagram and my later conception of the extended graphological 
benefits in my theories regarding the 9 signature protocol. 
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On the other side of the above coin we may sometimes find that inferiority feelings 
give rise to defensive behavior patterns which impel the writer to heighten or 
enlarge his signature. An over-large signature quite logically is the index to a person 
whose stature and prestige motivations have not yet been satisfied. 


A REFRESHER ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF: 
THE GIVEN NAME TO THE FAMILY NAME 

Emphasis on: 


FAMILY NAME 
Public expression 
Social role 
Outside world 
Adult role in society 
Mature qualities 
Acceptance of adult role 


GIVEN NAME 
One’s private life 
Fantasy role playing 
Intimate self-imagery 
Childhood feelings 
Child-like qualities 
Narcissism 


Whenever particular emphasis of any kind is given to either the first, middle or last 
name, it is the graphologist’s job to analyze its meaning in relationship to the rest 
of the signature as well as the body script, with the above points in mind. 

In the conventional wisdom of graphology, we may say that our signature is our 
psychological visiting card. It is the social personality which the writer wants to 
present to the world. It shows how he would like to see himself and it will contain 
some clues as to what he would like to make of himself. The signature may express 
or betray some hidden aspects of the personality which we find at no other spot in 
the body script. 

All special meanings for the analysis of the signatures only help to confirm or 
contradict the other graphic indicators as they appear in the handwriting as a whole. 
We hardly need remind that the signature is only an aid to a graphological analysis 
— unless there is absolute congruence — and even then, its scope is limited. 

HOW THE NINE SIGNATURE PROTOCOL DEVELOPED 

It was nearly 20 years ago when I first asked an artist friend of ours, Alexander 
Dobkin, to give us a specimen of his signature three times, one under the other, on 
an 8.5 X11 piece of paper. The diagrammed result of theses three signatures was 
initially prepared for the second issue of the new magazine Psychology Today. 
Without going into a definitive explanation of the meaning of all of my horizontal, 
vertical and diagonal lines, as well as the organizing principle implicit in the 
numerous circles I have utilized, suffice it to say that the lesson I learned about the 
creative individuality, the expressive differences, and indeed, the ingenious con¬ 
figurations and alternations made from one signature to the other by one person, 
opened my eyes to an entirely new approach to the importance of the variety of 
changes which occur in signature repetitions. 
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Figure 2. The signatures of artist Alexander Dobkin 
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The Nine Signature Protocol 

Out of this initial discovery grew my desire to find out what a person might do when 
asked to repeat his signature three times in the same way with his eyes closed. 
What resulted was an entirely new approach to the meaning I might deduce from 
what happens when a person does not have the normal, natural, eye-hand 
coordination and visual control with which he learned to write. At this stage of my 
curiosity, I became a nag by getting all of my friends and relatives to write, as quickly 
as possible, three signatures with eyes open, followed by three signatures with eyes 
closed. Then, for a period of probably years, I attempted to learn the pattern and 
meaning of the significant range of differences and the vast variety of ways in which 
different persons responded to this challenge of the six-signature exercise. 

During this period, my wife, Florence Anthony, and I, were teaching our seven 
semester series of university courses at the New School For Social Research in 
New York City. In order to broaden the spectrum or our research, we decided to 
involve our six advanced classes in various kinds of research with this six-signature 
approach to unconscious expression. 

THE NINE SIGNATURE PROTOCOL 

1. Please write your regular signature 3 times, one under the other, in a vertical 
column. 

2. When you have finished the third signature, CLOSE your eyes and write your 
signature 3 more times, in a vertical column. Don’t open your eyes until you have 
finished. 

3. Now do 3 more signatures with your eyes CLOSED. 

In 1977,1 decided to add insult to injury by extending the six-signature protocol 
into a nine-signature experimental design. Then, to exacerbate the problem, I made 
a variation on the last three signatures of the nine-signature test by getting a control 
group to do the last three with eyes open and the test group to attempt the same 
exercise with the eyes closed on the last six signatures. What has resulted from 
these alternate plans of procedure is not yet totally clear in my mind, or indeed, in 
the minds of many other intelligent students who have worked on the same 
diagrams with me. But the thrust of the whole quest was my desire to find out how 
and why various people respond in totally diverse ways to the conscious and 
unconscious aspects of this intriguing blind writing exercise. 

In order that you may better understand the myriad of complexities involved in this 
special approach to the unconscious factors as they are projected and expressed, 
may I suggest that you attempt to carry out the instructions above. Once you have 
done this, you will have developed a better appreciation of what we are finding in 
our research on at least 2,000 random subjects who have responded to this inquiry. 
May I suggest that you exchange your protocols with all the persons surrounding 
you. 

As you do this, you may be developing an enlightening insight into the diverse 
ways in which different individuals respond to one of the major criteria of handwrit¬ 
ing analysis, the signature. Note the spatial arrangements and distribution of the 
figure on ground. 
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Because there are so many untested psychic and graphic variables operative in 
all of the above mentioned approaches to the automatism of the execution of one’s 
signature, you may begin to understand the interpretational complexities of the 
pandora’s box we have opened in even assuming that we could make any 
meaningful sense out of the multiplicity of methods, 2,000 test subjects demonstrate 
in responding to this exercise. 

At this point let me share a few of the theoretical hypotheses on which we base 
this exploration and experimental research. 

1. Because no graphologist to our knowledge (excepting Werner Wolff) has ever 
attempted to differentiate conscious from unconscious graphic indicators of 
handwriting or signatures, we felt that the eyes-closed aspect of this research 
may give us some very specific as well as some grossly generalized percep¬ 
tions of how the subject responds to the tremendous problem of no eye/hand 
coordination and no visual control. Since handwriting is the end result of the 
impulses from the cerebral cortex traveling through the central nervous system 
to the arm, wrist, hand and fingers, how do different individuals respond to this 
crippling lack of conventional eye/hand psychomotor learning and practice? 

2. We speculated that there may be some definite vs. indefinite relationship 
between the way in which a person completed the eyes-closed handwritings 
and the way he utilized his unconscious organizational and spatial habit 
patterning of his writing or printing. 

3. Since our methodology and technique in teaching the subject of graphology 
relies upon the meaning of the total impact of figure on ground, we felt that we 
might be approaching some kind of separation or at least definition of the 
importance of conscious vs. unconscious aspects of one’s written signature. 

4. If vast differences appeared between the eyes-opened first three signatures 
and unusual combinations of sophistication in movement and arrangement in 
the blind signatures, then we may be developing some clue as to the feeling, 
thinking, organizing, arranging, acting and re-acting characteristics of the more 
conscious free writer. 

5. In situations where each signature appears to be identical, such as in Alexander 
Dobkin’s three beautifully organized signatures, each of which looked almost 
exactly alike every other one, after diagraming the intricate changes which took 
place in almost every letter, we again discovered the oft-proven rhetoric that no 
person can ever write the same way twice even if he tries for the rest of his life 
to do nothing else. 

You can begin to appreciate, as you survey the nine signature protocols you and 
your neighbors have done in order to follow our thought pattern more specifically, 
there are probably as many gross differences in page placement, arrangement and 
spacing of your signatures of the three different sections as there were minute stops 
and starts, slips and changes affecting the smoothness of your eyes-closed 
signatures. 
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Figure 3. The 9 signature protocol of a highly successful businessman. 
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If we look at Herb Engelhardt’s nine signature protocol, we note that the writer 
freely utilizes the entire page in bold spontaneous movements of the highest 
graphological character. Starting with the first three signature, we note that they are 
a little more spread out than the second set of three. After writing the first set, the 
writer looked it over, and adjusted with eyes closed by writing the second set more 
closely together. The last set, however, is much like the first set, as again it is more 
spread out. We see here Herb’s strategies for justifying or reconciling the mistakes 
in the middle set so that the last set replicates the spread of the first set. 

In the second set of three, which is his first with eyes closed, we also note an air 
stroke connection between words, i.e., between the t of Herbert and the E of 
Engelhardt. This suggests an effortless integratedness not only between the 
conscious and the unconscious, but also within the unconscious. 

What he does with eyes open and eyes closed is what I would typify as a 
wondrous process of growth. The sample depicts a self-actualizing, organized 
lifestyle which comes very close to attaining his perfectionist ego ideal of emotional 
stability in a complex cosmopolitan/corporate/university world. The open, sponta¬ 
neous clarity reveals a person who understands the human condition as it impinges 
on everyone’s wish to become a heroine or hero in his own right. He has achieved 
an optimum pattern of behavior for himself, and tries to impart that wisdom to his 
fellow women and men. 

This sample is proof positive of the cerebral psycho-social omnipotence and 
grandiosity of this unusual financial wizard and college professor extraordinaire. 

RATIONALE OF THE NINE SIGNATURE PROTOCOL 

Relation of single signature to the 3, 6 and 9 aspects of the total Gestalts of the 
numbers 1 through 9 process and progress of developing configurations: 

1. The initial, a priori graphological hypothesis is: The arrangement, organization 
and form quality of the 9 signatures will, in multiple unconscious graphological 
Gestalten, replicate the graphic configuration of the single signature. 

2. Every element and index to psycho-graphic expression is brought into consid¬ 
eration in assessing the psycho-social meaning of graphic indices pertaining to 
the 9 consecutive signatures and their expressive patterns of human behavior. 

3. If the writer’s eyes were to remain open for the completion of the 9 signature 
exercise, the second and third set of 3 signatures would tend to follow the overall 
balance, harmony, rhythm, quality, placement, size, speed and organized 
control of the first 3 signatures. Even the spacing, both vertically, horizontally 
and page-positionally would replicate the paradigm of the first 3 eyes-open 
signatures. 
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It is my second major hypothetical assumption that the act of closing the eyes: 

a. Deprives the writer of his previously conditioned eye-hand coordination — a 
necessary control precursor to the normal act of handwriting and also causes 
disorientation in one’s environment: so, 

b. When the sighted individual is asked to participate in such a carefully controlled 
psycho-motor deprivation as a blind person doing handwriting or printing, a vast 
variety of graphic responses are likely to ensue. 

c. Blind writing triggers every conceivable emotional reaction from fear of failure 
to remain constant to flight or to fight; from masochistic frustration to sadistic 
aggression; from obsessive-compulsive, inhibited over-control to a more relaxed, 
go with the flow of the exciting challenge of writing blind. 

d. Probably the most questionable of my hypotheses is that writing with one’s eyes 
closed either enhances or inhibits the functions of the super-ego in the 
conscious control of a most harmonious persona or facade, this allowing raw, 
libidinous, unconscious graphic behaviors to surface and be crystallized into 
interpretable psycho-graphic meaning. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TOUCH POINTS 

1. The human mind operates as an automatic computer. It unconsciously organizes 
and integrates impulsive, instinctive and expressive graphic movements into a 
self-satisfying design or Gestalt. 

2. In naturally aesthetic writing, the left and right cortical hemispheres create a 
pictorially pleasing product: a phenomenon of almost magic beauty which is 
represented geometrically by a plethora of mathematically and artistically 
congruent touch points. 

3. These touch points describe the many, or few, unconscious equations of the 
spacing, balancing, organizing and designing proclivities of the emotional- 
mental fusion of the brain. 

4. Vertical, horizontal and diagonal lines, as well as circles of various radii are 
employed to describe the exact locations of these touch points. 

5. Well established principles of psychoanalytic doctrine form the backbone of our 
hypothetical assumptions. A greater number of touchpoints in a spontaneously 
written handwriting suggests a creative aspect that is naturally linked to a 
conscious/productive ego; whereas few touchpoints suggests lack of connec¬ 
tion to unconscious organizing principles, corresponding lack of creative access 
to the unconscious. 

6. The ego is responsible for mediating between the more powerful superego and 
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the libido. Extrapolating from Freud and Pulver, we could say that the ego 
(middle zone) is the battleground on which the superego (upper zone) and id 
(lower zone) fight for domination. 

7. Under normal conditions of one’s propensity toward repression, the essence of 
our being and behaving lies in the unconscious. Only in the unconscious does 
the pleasure principle of the thwarted libido (the realm of immediate gratification) 
remain supreme. Again, it was the father of psychoanalysis, Freud, who 
postulated, “In our innermost soul we are children and remain so for the rest of 
our lives.” This was his simple and laconic way of saying that the unconscious 
is the unsubdued, child-like indestructible driving force of the human psyche. 

8. It is this power drive or its opposites we are attempting to harness and utilize in 
our theoretical interpretation of the touch points we find in the Gestalt of the 9 
signature protocol. 

MAJOR UNCONSCIOUS DETERMINANTS 

1. The overall impulse or proclivity to achieve a personally pleasing integration of 
balance, beauty, harmony and easy rhythm in execution. 

2. Choice of pen or pencil, color of ink and specific arm, hand and finger positions. 

3. Differential quality of stroke (Klages’ formniveau) in all 3 zones. 

4. Page position: placement of writing in relationship to the 4 margins: figure on 
ground phenomenon. 

5. Tri-zonal vs. monozonal dynamics of stroke in pictorial vs. linear expressive¬ 
ness. 

6. The crescendo and diminuendo phenomena. 

7. Subtle interrelationship of contraction and expansion to rigidity and flexibility. 

8. The relation of point pressure to ego-drive, empathy and practical productivity. 

9. Relation of arcade, angle, thread and garland connectors to conscious vs. 
unconscious self-actualization. 

10. The expressive aesthetic: Pictorial originality vs. linear conformity and their 
patterns of behavior on the road toward self-fulfillment. 

These ten criteria relate particularly to the assertation of the major unconscious 
determinants of the diagrams of the unconscious configuration. They can be 
applied to handwriting analysis in general and also to the interpretation of the nine 
signature protocol. 

It is my opinion that an understanding of the graphologic inter-relationships of the 
above unconscious determinants will add sinew and muscle to the body of your 
analysis. I base this assumption on my firm belief that unconscious motivants are 
the sine qua non of human behavior. A knowledge of the graphic indices which 
reveal these psycho-sexual imperatives may help to pave the way on your personal 
road to success in graphology and in life. 
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Figure 4.1 am using the 9 signature protocol of Almut A. Crosslin Female, right-handed, 52 
years of age, German born to explain how to analyze touchpoints, especially relating to #s 
8, 9 and 10 of the major unconscious determinants. 

No. 8:1 may be going slightly overboard in relating point pressure to ego drive empathy 
and practical productivity but it is my growing thought that the pressure through the paper 
of the modern ballpoint pen (not found so definitively in fountain pens) is an almost direct 
graphic expression of the libido. 

The point pressure of this writing is an 8 on a scale from 0 to 10. In her extraordinarily 
unusual handwriting my reference to libido includes also her ego drive empathy (height and 
width of middle zone letters) towards others and functional productivity. 
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No. 9: This handwriting is ripped off at such unconscious self possessed expressive 6lan 
that the graphologist can perceive an unconscious graphic performance combining all of the 
determinants as listed above. For instance: In signature #1 I have placed numbers at the 
top of the t, c and I indicating the remarkable achievement of intellectual consistency of the 
upper zone heights. 

In signature #2 which is even more unselfconsciously articulated, she shows touchpoints 
which I have numbered 1 through 6 to indicate an even greater consistency of unconscious 
upper zone heights. The fact that such an unusual increase in upper zone height 
consistency takes place in just 2 signatures is in itself the mark of my entire thesis. 

No. 10: Linear conformity gives way to a far more important, graphically aesthetic 
horizontal productivity which depicts this woman’s uncanny speed toward the accomplish¬ 
ment of all missions in life. 

It goes without saying that all of the above plus my x-y axes and my 3 vertical axes adds 
fuel to the theory of unconscious touchpoint consistency and quality of pictorial originality 
as opposed to linear conformity. 
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A RIGHT BRAIN APPROACH TO 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 
(An extension of “Diagrams of the Unconscious”) 

Thelma I. Seifer and Marc J. Seifer, PhD. 

ABSTRACT: 

The task of finding order in disorder, of sifting basic essential patterning 
from the seemingly accidental is what we are addressing. The right 
hemisphere plays a major role in giving language or handwriting special 
coloring, intonation, melody and cadence. The Right Brain approach, as 
a meaningful tool for the graphologist, is the extent to which the hand¬ 
writing can be fitted to a definable pattern and thereby get a more holistic 
picture of the writer’s subliminal drives and capabilities, and then find 
the spark of creativity to help that individual attain or achieve his latent 
potential. 


INTRODUCTION 

Symbols represent human language. Pictographs were drawn in caves by early 
man to record history, events and cycles such as a mammoth hunt, phases of the 
moon and the salmon runs that herald Spring. Klara Roman in her book Handwrit¬ 
ing: A Key to Personality said: 

Even though pictorial imagery no longer has a place in modern language, the 
deep source from which it springs is still at work and remains discernible in 
handwriting and overtly in the signature. 

Characters were then formed to represent ideas: ideographs, denoting abstract 
thinking and language. Some primitive people and the Chinese still use this method. 
But for most countries these characters evolved into symbols which had a broader 
meaning, such as cattle heads that were abstracted into the forerunner of the capital 
A. 



Figure 1. The Desert Fox, Field Marshall Erwin Rommel, commander of a tank 
brigade. 
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Figure 2. Graphic portrait of Sir William Van Horne, builder of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


Alphabets were formed with sounds transformed to phonetic writings. 


CHART SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FIRST SOUNDS OF THE ALPHABET 



Mother 

Grand 
mother father 

Nurse 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1: a 

mama 

baba 

papa 

nana 

2: e 

ama 

(milk) 

mimi 

bibi 

pipi 

nini 

3: o 

imi 

mim 

mumu 

bubu 

pupu 

nunu 

u 

umu 

mum 







[Bad] 

Father 


Elimination Humor 

5 

6 

7 8 9 

dada 

tata 

gaga kaka haha 


(nipple) 


didi 

titi 


dudu 

tutu 



Figure 3. This chart appears in The Interpretation of Language by Theodore 
Thass-Thienemann with two volumes on the symbolic meaning, and the uncon¬ 
scious meaning of language. 
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A Right Brain Approach to Handwriting Analysis 

Marc Seifer explained in his talk on “Preconscious in Handwriting” how thought 
processes evolve from the unconscious and preconscious operating on pre-verbal 
levels and are revealed in dreams and delusions, and also in our handwriting (HW) 
as automatisms or habitual symbolic gestures. HW reflects the highest level of 
human evolution and the deepest level of our existence. 

Ralph V. Gologie, in his book A Study in Symbolism, An Empirical Foundation 
of Graphology says: 

Nothing penetrates matter so efficiently as a wedge. It digs, pries open, looks 
into. [We equate that with angles.] The circle expressed [in art] as moats, 
fences, walls, barricades has been employed by man since primeval times to 
enclose all he possessed. [In HW this is the arcade]—curved lines [garlands] 
represent adaptability and versatility basic to creativity and survival.—The dot 
is the first point of contact with environment and is a record of an imprint of 
energy expended by the individual. — The vertical stroke represents the 
oneness of God. — The horizontal stroke (mid zone) represents earth in the 
plane in which life flows. Right angles ( IZ1 ) assembled squarely indicate 
justice and integrity when there is harmonious interchange of intelligent action, 
is a perfect marriage binding man and woman together [a symbol for 
male and female.] 

There is a 12 foot Bas-relief sarcophagus at Palenque in Mexico fora Pascal ruler 
who died in 683 AD. Carved with a cross behind the ruler representing the sacred 
CEIBA, the sculpture contains a tree with roots in hell, trunk in life and branches in 
the heavens. This is comparable to our three zones in graphology. Symbolically, the 
language carries the meaning of the message, but patterns in the HW represent the 
root or repressed phantasy in the underlying unconscious. Language incorporates 
both R Brain input-emotionality with the L Brain output-sequentiality. 

Understanding verbal symbolism is a fundamental cognitive process which 
explores the root meaning of concepts encased in language. Freud discovered the 
linguistic truth that the body as a whole with all its organs and functions commu¬ 
nicates with the mind in a language. Certainly today we know the impact of stress 
on our health. Freud introduced as part of the mental organization, the distinction 
between the conscious surface layer of speech and the latent language that dwells 
in the preconscious, and the unconscious. Symbols, language and writing enabled 
humans to transcend the present and leave information after their death. The 
transfer of symbols in place of the actual objects augmented an increase in cerebral 
complexity. This established that linguistics and psychology are inseparable from 
one another. 

fl L <■- 

Figure 5. The signatures of a college professor writing in Chinese (more R-brain/ 
pictorial) and also in English (more L-brain/linear). 
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The symbol representing abstract thought is the tool of our thinking. Without a 
representational function of symbols, man would have ever remained on a 
subhuman level of intelligence. Carl Jung was a pioneer in the research of 
symbolism, particularly in dream analysis and termed the vestiges of former 
existence as the collective unconscious. He believed that the unconscious disposition 
of particular shapes are inherited, but they do not necessarily lead to self- 
knowledge or recognition of one’s source. Symbols, or as Jung called them, 
archetypes, may camouflage the actual content of a statement or a dream. They 
are motifs of chaotic complexity and order. This is where a R Brain approach 
included in an analysis of HW would be of help. 

The daily path of the sun, a sequential L Brain-like activity, is symbol of human 
life—it represents birth, growth, maturity and decline. The moon, more a R Brain¬ 
like entity, appears more random and its order is not that apparent. Jung used the 
Chinese symbol for the male principle, YANG to stand for light, warmth, dryness; 
and the female, YIN to stand for darkness, cold and moisture. JfN Together 
they generate the phenomena of nature, creating a force with motion 

and drive. Graphologically, this appears as rhythm, contraction/release, right and 
left trend, etc. 

Repetitiveness, is a consequence of excess energy driving the subject. There is 
a difference between obsessive/compulsive behavior and normal repetition. The 
most immediate outlet of unconscious language includes exclamatory interjections 
such as: four letter words, ‘you know,’ ‘whatever,’ ‘you see.’ In writing, this appears 
as the frequent use of &’s, dots and dashes and also, the personal pronoun T. 
Excess in conceptualization aspects of language leads to paranoia. This 
graphologically may be shown by overlong connected words, covering entire page 
with writing, little or no space between words and lines, strong, slashing t-bars, tiny 
mid-zone and ballooning of the upper zone. Excess in the emotional aspect of 
language leads to schizophrenia shown in some instances as shading, extreme 
pressure, large expanded upper or lower loops, abrupt changes in size, changing 
or extreme slant rightward, tight, angular writing, heavy downward endings, 
arrhythmia or very slow belabored inhibited writing. 


Figure 6. The handwriting of a schizophrenic. 
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A Right Brain Approach to Handwriting Analysis 

Graphology can help Psychohistorians unravel personalities of legendary 
characters from their HW, or validate graphology by comparing and identifying known 
traits with their script. Thass-Thienemann said: 

If one does not understand meaning of the Rosetta Stone, this does not mean 
the inscription does not make sense. Verbal expressions have invisible roots 
[emphasis added]. Sometimes an original meaning has been repressed. A 
symbol means ‘thrown together’ from Greek: an old meaning becomes united 
with a new one. The symbol carries a double meaning in its very existence. 
One reference points to a reality concept; the otherto a repressed fantasy. The 
mental grasp of both is like binocular vision, the human quality of visual 
perception. The third dimension is the latent content which is repressed. 

RIGHT BRAIN APPROACH AND DIAGRAMS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

The inspiration for the title of this paper came after reading Betty Edwards’ book 
Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain. While teaching art she had a revelation. She 
found she could not talk and do a detailed drawing at the same time because her 
two hemispheres employed different methods of processing information. While 
explaining to her class how to draw, she became absorbed in her drawing and 
suddenly realized she had stopped talking. In examining the phenomenon she 
found that using her R Brain mode there is a cognitive shift from the verbal, logical 
L Brain thinking to the more global intuitive mode. 



Figure 7. Pictorial representation of the different modes of activity for left and right 
hemispheres [original illustration by Lynn Sevigny], 
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Our usual method of HW analysis includes: Klara Roman’s and Dan Anthony’s 
Psychogram, Pulver’s zones, Thea Stein-Lewinson’s measurement charts, Jung’s 
and Fromm’s typologies, Mendel’s axis, and Sonnemann’s and Klage’s tables. Just 
as Betty Edwards suggests tuning out the L Brain, we might now try examining a 
HW page in the R Brain mode as a Gestalt approach. When this is attempted, the 
analyst starts to see things in a different way. This process involves a mystical 
activation of the mind. The analyst obtains a fresh look, able to see patterns or 
possibilities as a design. Tuning in to a different feeling, an added perception of the 
person whose HW is being analyzed often manifests itself. 

R Brain processing gives you a complex, Gestalt perception; L Brain mode, counts, 
measures, verbalizes, rationalizes. The use of the R hemisphere can be an opening 
to intuition and holistic avenues. Then using both hemispheres and observations, 
a more complete picture of the subject can be realized. 



Figure 8. This classic illustration ‘The Reversible Vase’ introduced by Edgar Rubin 
(1915) is an example of figure-ground reversal. It is an instance of two separate 
things; either observation is correct. It can be seen as either a pair of silhouetted 
faces or a vase. 


It is interesting to note that the shift occurs in the space of the mind and not on 
the paper. 

Re-examination of H W with R Brain mode can increase your powers of perception 
by using Werner Wolff’s Diagrams of the Unconscious and beyond. Seeing the 
page of HW as an art form is a R Brain approach. Werner Wolff, PhD., a refugee 
from Germany, who taught psychology at Bard College, worked with his students 
on graphological research. He developed his theory that we operate in a somewhat 
consistent pattern throughout our life, and this gives us a feeling of security and 
continuity. He said: 
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Man may think he can be independent, free-thinking, and self-determining but 
symmetries and patterns programmed in our brain, though they may be hidden 
and repressed are evident in our lives and revealed in our HW. There is 
constancy, and rhythm in ourgraphic movements, which may form harmonious 
relationships to each other. The ideas we are writing is [L hemisphere] 
conscious thought, but the act of writing itself is automatic [R hemisphere]. 

He termed this the principle of configuration. It is an expressive behavior which 
reflects the basic manifestation of personality or the balanced self. A high degree 
of consistency — positively shows a person’s stability, negatively — rigidity. With 
a low degree of consistency — positively could be highly creative, negatively — 
insecure and unreliable. Consistency in the beginning of a movement shows 
strength of initiative, and at the end — stability of one’s goals. High form level HW 
show patterns of dynamic proportion and symmetry. Low form level will lack 
dynamism, patterning, and may appear static. 



Figure 9. The center of movement in these signatures from Wolff’s text is 
aesthetically placed at the apex of the upstroke of the first letter of the second name 
in Elsa Maxwell’s signature, and at the end of the middle name in Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s signature. 
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Figure 10. The handwriting of Ludwig von Beethoven. 
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Figure 11. The handwriting of Johanne Sebastian Bach. 
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CHAOS 

There is a new scientific paradigm which is evolving called CHAOS, defined as 
a search for the underlying patterns among random events; or restated, hidden 
order evolves out of seeming chaos. These scientists are trying to explain the 
seemingly inexplainable in diverse fields, such as: weather patterns, heart disease, 
neurobiology, nuclear astro-physics, our current economics, and thermo-nuclear 
war. They are trying to apply this to fathom the human brain. “Fractologist” is the 
name given to the scientist who applies mathematics as an aid to determine 
synthesized coherent and predictable equation. For example, fractal scientists, 
using CAT scans, have found that idiosyncratic brain patterns correspond to 
specific thoughts. By using a computer screen, and this pattern could be translated 
thereby replacing the need for written or verbal communication. 

The book CHAOS by James Gleich describes this science. Two essential points 
were brought out to the authors of this paper. One is the “Butterfly Effect,” whereby 
there is a “sensitive dependence on initial condition,” or, what happens when small 
incidents have large and unpredictable consequences. The other point is the 
“mixing of white milk in a cup of black coffee effect,” whereby the random joining of 
the milk in the coffee settles shortly into an homogenous light brown entity. 

An example of the first point is the recent Exxon oil spill in Alaska. This random, 
unforseen accident has created a ripple throughout the world whose lasting effects 
are not yet known. They may, in some ways, create a new order. For the second 
point, using the dual hemisphere analogue for analyzing a HW, the L brain 
approach would correspond to the cup of black coffee and the R brain approach, 
the white milk. Hopefully, by combining the two modes of perception, we grapholo¬ 
gists can achieve a true synthesis as a result. The task of finding order in the 
“disorder,” of sifting the essential patterns from the random mixing is what we are 
seeking. 

In a K. Cole’s article on entropy, she states: 

From a chaos of uncoordinated sensations we plot this center which is the self 
or ego, and from the deeper chaos which is unconscious, instinctive and to 
some extent collective, we find emerging symbols and abstractions which 
eventually constitute the super ego. 

Wolff examined signatures, dots, diacritics, curves, flourishes, t-bars, etc. Using 
a compass and ruler, he found signatures often have a midpoint or an equal length 
first and last name although there may be a different number of letters in each name, 
or the name may be equally segmented. These proportional measurements and/ 
or configurations, often remain consistent throughout a lifetime. This follows an or¬ 
ganized patterning in our brain which is unconscious and does not happen by 
chance. 

Periodicity is not the only characteristic of rhythm. Rhythm is not merely a regular 
repetition of stimuli or a regular succession of accents or tone impulses — as in 
music, but also it is a phenomenon of grouping. It can be perceived as a melody if 
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it is grouped. Rhythm is characteristic of our feelings and emotions — a regular 
alternation of states of expectation and satisfaction (contraction/release). The 
randomness is unconsciously purposeful and is found in our HW’s. A kinetic melody 
(termed by Alexander Luria, a Russian neurologist) may be produced and it 
preserves its basic structure in whatever key it is played. 

TECHNIQUES 

The following techniques are suggested for a R Brain approach to handwriting 
analysis. Along with a magnifying lens, ruler and protractor, use a compass, French 
curve, T square, tracing paper and a set of rainbow colored pens. Make several 
copies of the sample ahead of time; never work on an original. 

1 . Hold the page at a distance, as you might look at art in a museum or gallery. Turn 
it over holding it to the light, then upside down and sideways. Write your 
impressions. (Pulver projected HW on the wall and stared at it during the course 
of the day.) 

2. On a sheet of tracing paper placed over the sample, draw lines under each 
sentence in the sample and outline the perimeter of the handwriting. This 
reveals the writer’s orientation to the world or his environment. Do the lines form 
arcades, valleys, up or down hills? How wide or even is the margin on the right? 
How narrow or uneven is the margin on the left? 

3. Check the white space on the page. Are there rivers or streams? (You may use 
your French curve here.) 

4. Touch Points: Dan Anthony suggests that if three or more tops, bottoms of a 
letter, “i” dots, t-bars, etc. can be connected with a straight line, these are 
considered touch points. In a dynamic HW on unlined paper this is a measure 
of rhythmic integration and creativity. The more touch points there are, the 
stronger the creative potential. Furthermore, synchronistic patterns may now 
appear on the page. You can pin prick these with the compass point. Turn the 
page over. Do three or more line up? Turn back. Do they convey an additional 
special message? 

5. Criss-cross the page and/or paragraphs by taking the left starting point of writing 
on the first line, and connecting it to the right ending point on the last line; and 
then take the right ending point on the first line, and connect it to the left starting 
point on the last line. Take note of any significant touch points and where the 
center is located. This may be the heart of the message on the page, especially 
if the writing sample is an original thought or expression about any personal 
topic, such as family, politics, job, vacation, desires, etc. 

6 . Signature: This is often an ideogram or symbol of a person’s personality, 
profession and/or self image. Interestingly the signature starts out being written 
when a child uses a L Brain procedure learning to write, and then shifts to R brain 
when the signature becomes automatized. Use the compass and ruler to get the 
measure of the signature, usually finding a mid point either at the end of the first 
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name or the beginning or end of a middle initial or the beginning of the last name. 
This unit of graphic measurement may appear consistently throughout the 
writing. 

7. The personal pronoun “I” or small letter “i” has special emphasis as an iden¬ 
tity configuration and has special significance to the unconscious organizing 
principle. Do they line up? Do the “I’s” stand out? Do they form a pattern on the 
page? Use the T square here. Do they form right angles, triangles? Are they 
equi-spaced? How does it compare to the signature? Draw a circle around a 
capital I, using the radius of the signature measurement. Are there significant 
touch points? Is there an additional message? 

8 . Use an overlay of tracing paper to outline such formations as significant 
symbols, unusual markings, dominant graphics or the counter-dominant (domi¬ 
nating contradiction described by Saudek). Is there a clearer picture of a design 
or a pattern? 

9. Look for frequent words or familiar letters which often may include the first or last 
initials or other prominent letters from the signature; or favorite psychomotor 
patterns, such as lyrical capital L, or i-dot connections or letter combinations 
such as “ing” endings, “th” formations. Are some words or letters emphasized 
or neglected by size or pressure? Does some seemingly random form stand 
out, like the ‘Butterfly Effect’, giving special significance to the HW? 

On the popular TV show Wheel of Fortune where the players are required to 
identify a phrase, quotation or name, they usually start by calling on the most 
frequently used letters: R S T L N E. This is corroborated by the game of 
Scrabble. In order to solve cryptograms, I (T.S.) used a statistical analysis of 
average sentences and established the next commonly used letters. These are 
D M C and the vowels A and O; the least used letters are J Q X Z, then V K W; 
second position letters are R H L T and the vowels A E O I, the third letter from 
the last is frequently an I; ending letters are S T D R E, also Y and G. 

If a person uses many of the less frequently used letters, such as B P of F, are 
they given special emphasis in the sample by size or form? It is significant to see 
if they create a pattern on the page. Try to determine what special meaning that 
letter or the actual word is for that individual. These letters may be their initials; 
which name? Do they line up? Do they cluster or seem to focus on a particular 
part of the page? The authors have found that sometimes a key passage leaps 
out of the writing giving unique insights to the underlying message of the text 
and the feelings of the writer at the time. 

Luria has found that consonants are processed in the L Brain and vowels, in 
the R Brain (e.g., cnsnnts r prcssd n th L Brn). The letter Y is a combination of 
female/male forms and would have special placement in both the L and R Brains 
because it is both a consonant and a vowel. Thus the word “you” in the text may 
have significance. How is it written? Compare the size to their personal pronoun 
“I”, or signature. How frequently is it used? How prominent is it? 
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The small letter f often has a distinctive symbolic meaning for the writer. The 
word father begins with this letter as does the shortened form of the word 
fornicate. As the only letter written to appear in all three zones, it may symbolize 
the person’s trizonal integration of id, ego and superego. Which zone predomi¬ 
nates. How does this letter appear, especially in the word “of”? Does this word 
take the form of an ideogram? Are “of’s” sprinkled throughout the page? in a 
pattern? 

The letter k is the only letter that goes in five directions. It may appear 
capitalized in the center of words and is linked often to the word “Knowledge.” 

The letter p has significance as a phallic symbol or for representing physical 
prowess or power. Multiples of double letters such as ee oo rr ss tt nn mm etc., 
may be a subtle, unconscious attention getter, similar to a person who always 
wears a bow tie. Other letters may have symbolic significance: B,D, a capital R 
in the middle of a word. Look for corroboration; these observations should be 
made in the context of the Gestalt of the writing. 

10 . Check for favorite lengths using signature measurement, t-bars and other 
lateral or vertical strokes and lower extensions. Use a compass with this 
measurement as the radius. See how many touch points fall on the circumference. 
The more there are the more significant it is. Do these convey additional 
emphasis to the content of the writing? 

11. Trace over the exact movements of the writing (per Dan Anthony) to get a feeling 
of the speed and rhythm of the writer. 

12. Form an impulse pattern (per Felix Klein), checking for disconnections. Using 
an overlay of tracing paper, draw a line at the beginning of a word until the pen 
is lifted and continue drawing a line each time the pen is put on paper until it lifts 
again for the entire sample. What picture is revealed? Is there consistency? 

13. If you use a Roman/Anthony psychogram, look at the outline created by the 
grading of the forty characteristics as a kind of Mandala pattern of the individual. 
For instance, the top of the psychogram relates to the upper zone, head and 
intellect of the person; the bottom relates to the lower zone, libido and genitals; 
the right side is associated with right trend, drive and orientation toward others 
and the future; the left side to left trend, covering strokes, repression, inhibitions, 
family ties and the past. 
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Figure 12. The profile of this person shows a low intellect, strong emotions, 
expressed sexual libido and yet repression with poor control and relations to others. 



Figure 13. The profile of this person shows powerful control, sublimation and lofty 
ambitions. 

Conceptually, the psychogram can represent the human form in action. You can 
determine the dynamic force of the psychogram at its center, taking note of the 
longest and shortest vectors. Whereas Freud places the unconscious in the center 
of the personality, Roberto Assignoli (an Italian psychotherapist) calls this core the 
WILL. This personalized mandala propels the driving force of the ego giving its 
momentum to the personality. 
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Figure 14. Relationship of body image to psychogram. 

14. Color: Take note of the instrument used to write and the color of the ink used: 
blue, black, red, green or pencil. What does it tell you? 

15. Color movements with your multi-colored pens, e.g., as garlands in green, loops 
in purple, angles in red, displaced pressure in yellow, etc. Other graphics you 
might choose include Felix Klein’s directional pressure, dashes, long t-bars, 
pressured ending strokes, etc. As you color each graphic (like Betty Edwards’ 
drawing for her class) your unconscious may tune into the essence of the 
personality. When finished you may have a “work of art,” in many cases a kinetic 
melody highlighting the functioning and rhythm of that person. This may help 
dramatize the intonation of the writing. 

16. An additional criteria is Dan Anthony’s Signature Protocol. Have the subject 
write his name on a blank, unlined sheet of paper three times with eyes open, 
then three (or six) times with eyes closed. Then PRINT once, twice or three 
times with eyes open and then with eyes closed. (This also helps you read a 
cryptic signature). For most people the sensation is new and could be exhila¬ 
rating or sometimes threatening with their guard down. If it is the same, eyes 
open, eyes closed, the person is in tune and comfortable with his own 
unconscious. 

According to Dan Anthony, the purpose of having the writer sign his name with 
eyes closed “is to study the eye/hand..control in a (free) environment. In this way 
the unconscious and/or libidinal expressions of the writer is revealed. In other 
words, we see, in a psychoanalytic sense, how the person really sees himself”, e.g. 
squeezed together or spread out (pertelephone interview with M. Seifer, 1989).The 
signing of the signature with eyes closed oftentimes reveals the unconscious 
primary process of the writer (or R Brain processing), much the same way a dream 
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does. For instance, misspellings often occur, e.g., Brooks = Broooks. This type of 
forced dyslexic behavior usually has positive connotations relating to a somewhat 
easy access to the unconscious. A constricted eyes-closed signature suggests 
deep-seated fears. 

Examine the results of where these signatures are placed on the page, noticing 
also their size, proportion, slant and differences or similarities. Criss-cross each set 
of signatures (see point 5 above). Find their mid points. Are they the same lengths? 
In which case is the measure small or larger, with eyes open (conscious), or eyes 
closed (unconscious)? Check the number of touch points; the more there are, the 
higher the intelligence and creative ability. 


APPLICATIONS 


1 . To show compatibility of marriage partners, family members, team mates, co¬ 
workers, etc. (e.g. compare signature measurements). 

2 . Question documents, e.g. diagramming of Clifford Irving’s forgeries differing 
from Howard Hughes actual writings (M. Seifer’s article, unpubl.). 

3. Twin studies. 

4. Neurological research linking the process of HW with the R Brain creativity 
approach, and the new computer analyses of neurological processes, such as 
the CAT Scan or Magnetic Resonance Imaging (MRI). 

5. Indication of latent creative ability. 

6 . Genetic research. 




Frances Lear 


Figure 15. An example of graphic adaptation of a husband’s signature. After their 
divorce, Frances Lear kept her husband’s name and created a magazine with it as 
the title. 
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Figure 16. Note identification of the writer's signature with his profession. 
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CREATIVITY 

Rollo May in The Courage to Create said: 

Rebels love to immerse themselves in chaos in order to put it into form, just 
as God created form out of chaos as stated in Genesis. The unconscious has 
potentiality for awareness or action which the individual cannot or will not 
actuate. 

Transcending Freud’s decision to base his psychology on the study of neurotic 
patients, Abraham Maslow decided to study people who were successful and 
accomplished. He set about researching and formulating his theory of self- 
actualization. What personality characteristics and what paths are taken by a 
person to achieve his or her full, latent potential and peak experiences? 

Creativity can be the result of organizing chaos. In 1986, Betty Edwards went on 
to write Drawing on the Artist Within (a Guide to Innovation, Invention, Imagination 
and Creativity). In it she says: 

L Brain Mode excels in symbolic abstraction, speech, reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, linear — first things first, second things second, follow rules, prefers 
logic and sequential thinking, uncomplicated by paradox or ambiguity [Western 
thinking], 

R Brain Mode [excels in] non-verbal, [pre-verbal], visual, spatial, perceptual 
information. Looking for ways that parts fit together to form the whole, looking 
for spatial coherence and not easy to put in words [Eastern culture]. 

Creativity involves: (1) insight, (2) saturation, (3) incubation and illumination, 

(4) ah-hah, then (5) verification. 

The September 1988 issue of Psychiatric Clinics of North America which was 
devoted to the topic of “Hemispheric Specialization,” had many articles pertinent to 
this paper. According to leading brain researchers, Joseph and Glenda Bogen, in 
their article “Creativity and the Corpus Collosum,” they connect creative incubation 
with the right hemisphere preparation and verification with left hemisphere. Cre¬ 
ative processes have been associated with a greater-than-usual hemispheric 
interaction via the corpus collosum. “Whereas the Left Brain describes trees, the 
Right Brain senses the forest.” 

A lack of creativity might indicate neurological impairment. A R Brain dysfunction, 
called “alexithymia” refers to a deficiency in the area of human feelings. Stemming 
from the Greek, the term refers to the lack of the ability to express in words emotional 
sensations. This deficiency appears to indicate a dearth of creative ability, and in 
that sense could be considered “the opposite” of creativity. It is associated with 
schizophrenia, psychosomatic illness, post traumatic stress disorder, alcoholism, 
drug addition and the sociopathic functioning. Conflicts and difficulties arise 
because alexithymics cannot connect their thoughts with their emotions. They use 
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their intelligence to avoid their feelings. They are often tense, rigid and repetitive in 
action or they can become dull and boring in the process. 

In a blind study graphologists Marc Seifer and Patricia Siegel performed for 
Warren TenHouten, on the handwriting of epileptic split-brain patients, they were 
able to identify this group from normal matched pairs. Lacking input from their R 
Brain and global synthesis of the two hemispheres, these patients could be 
considered alexithymic. Their writing showed signs of hesitation and difficulty of 
integrating words on the page with unusual spacing, dysrhythmia, patching, missed 
or misplaced letters, extra dots and dashes and inappropriate lifting of the pen 
within letters or words. 

Russian neurologist, Alexander Luria tells us that damage to R temporal lobe 
causes lack of ability to understand or express the essence of a message; instead, 
these individuals focus on trivialities. A R Brain parietal lobe dysfunction may result 
in a lack of inner speech. These people lack expression when they talk, and their 
writing tends to be dull and monotonous writing, lacking spontaneity. Unable to “talk 
to themselves,” and in that sense, “think,” these individuals generally lack positive 
emotions and empathy. 

The obsessive/compulsive types are preoccupied with details and repetition. 
They are unresponsive to ambiguity, and innuendo, have restrictive behavior and 
lack spontaneity and creativity. This activity may be caused by psychoanalytic 
problems stemming from the anal stage, or neurologically, they may be caused by 
a L Brain dysfunction or an overactive feed-back loop with the lower brain centers. 

Impulsive types may be associated with weakness in the left hemisphere’s verbal 
processes. They exhibit abrupt, transient freedom from inhibition and anxiety. They 
lack goals, except immediate concern for their own lives. They do not maintain 
durable friendships and are not concerned with family matters. They are not 
interested in cultural, intellectual, ideological or political issues. They can be anti¬ 
social and psychopathic. They lack inner speech to modulate their thoughts and 
behavior. These dysfunctional types lack coherence of L and R Brain (per Klaus D. 
Hoppe, MD, et al.)\ 

Healthy R Brain creative people invent or dream of a product or service, seeing 
the possibilities of transforming ordinary data into a new form. With a healthy L 
Brain, they are able to bring these ideas to a successful fruition, using both 
hemispheres. These people are self-actualized. 
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Figure 17. A R Brain HW analysis of the handwriting of JOEL STEINBERG from 
diagramming his written letter to Newsday, 1988, during the trial for the beating 
death of his “adopted” daughter Lisa. 
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1. Excessive inflated I’s. Line up at right angles frequently (three times). 

2. Three “feelings” and “fear” line up. 

3. Three “Heddas” and three “Lisas” form triangle around “feelings”, “Feelings” is 
central word. 

4. Central theme “I fear (very small-smallest words in writing) Hedda (largest 
Hedda of 3) in relating the truth of Lisa’s last night”. “Truth” is largest and 
misspelled, though correctly spelled later, also lines up in body of writing page. 

5. “Lisa feelings Hedda feelings Lisa” equi-distance. And “I fear truth of Lisa’s" - 
life. 

6. The most embryonic “I” is included in the phrase—'’is more than I can bear”. 
Largest inflated I’s in two expressions “I must tell you” and “I prefer to say no 
more”. The outlined section falls with those two phrases. 

7. Stumbles over spelling of “Lisa” in first line particularly. 

8. This diagramming is significant to show Joel Steinberg’s subconscious fears at 
the time it was written. Using the R Brain approach, it appears that Steinberg’s 
feelings are expressed in the center of the page (Point 4, above). Although he 
writes, “I can only hope that she is capable of the truth in relating the events,” 
and also, “I fear Hedda may no longer be the person I knew and loved,” he may 
really be saying something else. Note that the word “truth” is misspelled. Taking 
the key words, we come up with, “I fear Hedda [will reveal] the truth,” i.e., that 
Joel Steinberg was responsible for Lisa’s death. Steinberg was found guilty and 
was convicted of the crime, and is now serving time in jail. 

CONCLUSION 

In the recent PBS television series THE MIND, and described in the companion 

book by Dr. R. Restak, there is the following example of L or R Brain functioning: 

2PM 

A Naval Ship, USS Saipan leaves base in Virginia heading 
for the Mid-East — over 800 feet long, equipped with ultimate 
high-tech navigation: — Radar, computers, scopes, charts — 
the ship’s course is plotted in advance with such precision, 
that barring unforeseen circumstances, it will arrive at its 
destination exactly as calculated. 

8AM 

Half way around the world, a 40 foot dugout canoe slips into 
the South Pacific from a Micronesian Island. Native oarsmen 
and their navigator, unerringly, reach their distant shore 
[paraphrased]. 
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Two different approaches — L Brain with instruments, charts, etc., R Brain 
knowledge from the environment that is passed on generation to generation; the 
flight of birds, cloud formation, location of sun and stars, direction of ocean waves. 
We use both approaches in our thought patterns—using words, concepts we have 
learned and also, by intuition, feeling our way. 

Analyzing a HW is a complex and multi-level process. In-depth analyses take 
time. By using this R Brain approach we attempt to use our own unconscious to 
comprehend the unconscious of the writer. Our viewing the sample as an art form 
gives us the opportunity to gain an additional perspective of the person. Using the 
R Brain Mode is intuitive and inferential. The R Brain approach is most effective in 
perceiving similarities, and uncovering geometric patterns that oftentimes unmask 
the underlying message of the entire gestalt of the HW. Using our L-Brain approach, 
we articulate this holistic view. By combining the R and L Brain approaches we have 
fine tuned our analysis. 

As Thass-Thienemann says in his book Understanding the Symbolic Meaning of 
Language, “The pen is no innocent paintbrush in the language of our unconscious 
fantasy.” 
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